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I.—CONFEDERATE LOVE-TAFS. 
GENERAL BRAXTON BRAGG AND THE GE 
HRALS OF HIS COMMAND. 


It has been the general fate of armies, in 
every service, to be racked with dissensivns and | 
feuds, more or less violent; and those dissen- 
sions and feuds, like all others, have generally 
produced more or less ill consequences, both to 
those who have personally participated in them 
and to the causes in which the armies, them- 
selves, have been respectively engaged. With- 
out referring to others, the anti-Schuyler combin- 
ation of New England officers, the anti-Arnold 
party which forced its victim into treason, the 


ay 


| family jars, among our Southern antagonists, 
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which, even in their worst forms, failed to render 
these who participated in them a particle less 


| Vigilent or a whit less effective in their opposi- 


tion to the common enemy—one of the most 
notable was that in which, suddenly, General 
Bragg became involved with the leading Gener- 
als of his command, in January, 1863, and, 
subsequently, that in which General John C. 
Breckinridge was engaged, in opposition to Gen- 
eral Braxton Bragg, because of alleged inaccu- 
racies in the official Report of the Battles before 
Murfreesboro’, in December, 1862, and January, 
1863, tending, as the former seemed to suppose, 
to the injury of his good name as a soldier and 





anti-Stark clique which drove the gallant New 
Hampshire-man out of the regular service and | 
Jed bim to fight the Battle of Bennington as a | 
Stute officer and not with a Continental commis: | 
sion; and the anti Washington party, in the 
Army and in the Congress, which disgraced 
Charles Lee, and Horatio Gates, and Thomas 


an officer. It is our purpose, therefore, to raise 
the curtain which, hitherto, has concealed the 


| greater portion of those memorable quarrels 
| from the public eye, and, from original papers 


which are before us and, generally, hitherto un- 


| published, to let the world into some of the 


secrets of other and more exciting times than 





Conway, and Samucl Adams, are known to all 
who have carefully studied the history of that 
period ; while General Scott's feud with General 
Brown, the disgraceful sacrifice of General Hull, 
and the troubles endured by Generals Miller, 
Izard, and Brown, during the War of 1812; the | 
serious dissensions, during the War with Mexico, | 
between General Scott, on the one hand, and 

Secretary Marey and Generals Taylor, Wool, 

and Worth, on the other; and the combinations | 
and intrigues which were directed against Gen- | 
eral McClellan and those who were regarded as 
his friends, to say nothing of less notable in- 

stances, in the recent Civil War, are well known, 

both in themselves and their consequences, the | 
country over. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that the Confederate States’ Armies, 
also, should have had their local jealousies and 
their internal quarrels—more or less serious in | 
their character and effects—and there is nothing, 
on that particular account, for which either of 
those Armies can reasonably be reproached as less 
fortunate than their neighbors, Confederate or 
Federal. 


Among these Confederate love-taps—if we 





may be allowed to apply that term to those 
His. Maa. Vou. I. 17. 


these, 
kL 


THE FEUD BETWEEN GENERAL BRAGG AND 
THE GENERAL OFFICERS OF HIS: COMMAND, 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1863. 


It was the ill fortune of General Bragg, eith- 
er with or without reasonable cause, to secure 
the ill-will of many of those, in command, 
with whom, from time to time, he was associ- 
ated. His great abilities, as a soldier, were 
unquestionable; his personal courage was not 
impeached; his integrity, as a man, was not 
denied; but his rigidity, as a strict disciplin- 
arian, his untiring energy, and his remarkable 


| self reliance very often created an undercurrent 


of bad feeling which sometimes found vent 
when a want of success, no matter from what 
cause, created a temporary feeling, in the 
popular mind, which was adverse tu his repu- 
tation, 

After the Battle of Shiloh and the subse- 
quent evacuation of Corinth, General Beaure- 
gard surrendered the command of the Confed- 
erate States’ Army of the Tennessee, because 
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of his ill-health; and General Bragg was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. The movement of 
that Army into Kentucky, with even greater 
intentions, followed, with General Buel!’s coun- 
ter-movement; and the action at Perryville, 
the retreat to Murtreesboro’, the actions near 
the latter place, and the further retreat to Tul- 
lahoma—all of them now well known matters 
of history— filled the measure of the operations 
of General Bragg’s command, during the latter 
portion of 1862 and the beginning of 1863. 

It need not be supposed that, in the conduct 
of such a series of operations as these—at one 
time, buoyant with promises of eminent suc- 
cess and radient with apparently well-founded 
hopes: at another and not distant day, embar- | 
rassed hy unprovided-for disasters and chilled 
with disappointments, from unexpected, if not | 
imaginary, sources—the judgment of such a 
General in chief as General Bragg was, could 
escape criticism, somctimes adverse criticism ; 
and if those who were subordinate, thus inform- | 
ally adverse to him, sometimes compared notes | 
and mingled their individual grievances and | 
dissents, it need not, at any time, have been | 
wondered at. 

Under these circumstances, however, the disaf- 
fection could not be concealed from General 





Bragg, even if it had been desired to conceal it ; 
and, on the eleventh of January, 1863, he boldly 
confronted the disaffected of his command, by 
addressing the following Circular-letter to his 
Corps and Division Commanders—we copy that 
which was addressed to General Breckinridge, 
verbatim, from the original, which is before us: 


** HEAD QUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE 

‘© TULLAHOMA TENN January 11“ 1:63 

‘* GENERAL: 
‘‘Finding myself assailed in pri- 
‘** vate and public, by the Press in private circles, 
‘“ by officers and Citizens for the movement from 
‘* Murfreesboro’, which was resisted by me for 
‘some time after advised by my Corps and Di- 
“vision Commanders, and only adopted after 
‘* hearing of the enemy’s reinforcements by large 
‘* numbers from Kentucky, it becomes necessary 
‘* for me to save my fair name, if I cannot stop 
**the deluge of abuse, which will destroy my 
** usefulness and demoralize this army. It has 
** come to my knowledge that many of those ac- 
*¢ cusations and insinuations are from Staff Offi- 
‘cers of my Generals, who persistently assert 
“that the movement was made against the Opin- 
*¢jon and advice of their Chiefs, and while the 
**enemy was in full retreat. False or true the | 
** soldiers have no means of judging me rightly 
‘‘or getting the facts, and the effect on them | 
** will be the same—a loss of confidence—and a 
** consequent demoralization of the whole Army. 





| “to you, 
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“*It is only through my Generals that I can es- 
‘*tablish the facts as they exist. Unanimous, as 
‘you were in council, in verbally advising a 
‘*retrogade movement, I cannot doubt that you 
‘** will cheerfully attest the same in writing. I 
**desire that you will consult your subordinate 
** commanders, and be candid with me, as I have 
**always endeavored to prove myself with you, 
‘*If I have misunderstood your advice, and 
** acted against your opinions, let me know it, in 
‘justice to yourselves. If on the contrary, I 
‘fam the victim of unjust accusations, say so, 
‘and unite with me in staying the malignant 
‘*slanders, being propagated by men who have 
‘* felt the sting of discipline. 

‘* Gen! Smith has been called to Richmond, it 
‘tig supposed with a view to supercede me. I 
‘*shall retire without a regret, if I find I have 
**Jost the good opinion of my Generals, upon 
‘* whom [ have ever relied as upon a foundation 


| **of rock. 


** Your early attention is most desirable and is 
‘* urgently solicited. 
** Most Respectfully 
** Your Ob't Serv't 
** BRAXTON BRAGG, 
**Genl. C. S. A. 
‘*Maj Genl BRECKINRIDGE 
‘*T enclose copies of a joint note received 
‘about 2 o'clock A. M. from Maj Gen’ Cheat- 
‘*ham and Withers on the night before we re- 
‘*tired from Murfreesboro’, with Lt. Gen! Polk's 
‘* endorsement, and my own verbal reply to Lt. 
‘* Richmond, Gen Polk’s Aide-de-camp. 
** BRAxTON Braga, 
**Genl C. 8. A.” 


[ENcLosURE. ] 


12-15 A M 
“ Heap Qours IN THE FIELD 
‘“ MURFREESBORO TENN 
“ Jany 8 1863 


666 A? 


“ GEN 

‘““We deem it our duty to say to you 
“frankly that in our judgement this army 
“should be promptly put in retreat- You 
“have but three Brigades that are at all reliable 
“and even some of these are more ur less de- 
“moralized from having some Brigade Com- 
““manders who do not possess ihe confidence 
“of their Commands. Such is our opinion 
“and we deem it a solemn duty to express it 
We do fear great disaster from the 
“condition of thirgs now existing and think 


| “it should be averted if possible. 


“ Very respectfully Yours &* 
“B F CuratTHamM 
“Maj Genl C. 8. A. 
“J M WiTHERS 
“ Maj Gen! & 
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“To 
“Gen' B Braaa 
“Comdg &* 
“A true copy. 
“ KINLocH FALCONER, | 
“A, A, Gen'” | 


[THE ‘““ ENDORSEMENT,” BY GENERAL POLK, 
AND GENERAL BRAGG's “VERBAL REPLY,” 
REFERRED TO, IN THE PostscRIPT OF GEN- 
ERAL BraGa@'s CIRCULAR-LETTER. ] 


“ee B ’ 
ue Copy ’ 

91:30 A. M., January u4, 
“My Dear GENERAL: 

“T send you the enclosed | 

“paper, as requested. And I am compelled to | 
“udd; that, after seeing the effect of the oper- 
“ations of to day, added to that produced upon 
“the troops by the battle of the 31*t, I very 
“oreatly fear the consequences of another en- 
“gngement at this place on the ensuing day. | 
“We could now, perbaps, get off with some 
“safety and with some credit, if the affair was 


“well managed. Should we fail in the medi- | 
“tated attack, the consequence might be very 
“ disastrous. 

“Hoping you may be guided aright, what- 


“ever determination you may reach, 
“Tam, Very Truly, Yours, 
“(Signed) L. Poux. 
“Lieut Genl, 
“T eertify the above is a true copy. 
“ KINLocH FAaLconer, 
“A: A. @. 
“To this Gen' Bragg replied through Lt. 
“Richmond ‘Say to Gen. Polk we shall hold 
“*our own at every hazard,’” 


It will be seen that, in fact, General Bragg had 
done nothing else, in his Circular-letter, than to 
ask those to whom it was sent for the means ‘‘ to 
‘ establish the facts” concerning the retreat from 
Murfreesboro’, by committing to writing what 
they had said, verbally, on that subject, when, 
prior to its execution, their advice was asked 
concerning it. He also asked them, in that Cir- 
cular-letter, to consult their subordinates, on the 
subject submitted, and to be candid, in their 
replies; and, as far as we can understand his 
words, not a single subject beside that was sub- 
mitted to them. Some of his Generals, however, 
conceived that he had also submitted to them 
end to those who were subordinate to them the 
determination of the grave questions of Ais own 
capability to command and the propriety of his 
withdrawal from the command of the Army ; and 
some of them, under that erroneous impression, 
hastened to occupy, uninvited, the delicate role 
of witnesses against their Commanding General, 
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before himself, on the subject of his own char- 
acter, as a soldier and an officer, and his fitness 
for the post of duty in which, by the orders of 
the Confederate States Government and his own 
acceptance, he had been placed, That error 
seems to have originated with General Hardee 
and his Division Commanders; and, it may be, 
much of the ill-fecling which subsequently arose 
between General Bragg and that portion of his 
command may be traced to that cause. 

One of the Corps Commanders, General Smith, 


| had been ordered to Richmond, and so was not 
|involved in this peculiar investigation; * but, 
| on the day after the transmission of the Circu- 
| lar referred to, Lieutenant-general William J. 


Hardee, also a Corps Commander, replied to it, 
as follows —we copy trom an official copy, signed 
by General ‘* T. B. Roy, Chief of Staff: ” 


‘* TULLANOMA TENN 
© 12% Jany 1863 
‘* GENERAL 
‘*T have the honor to acknowledge 
‘* the receipt of your note of yesterday in which 


| ** after informing me of the assaults to which 


**you are subjected, you invoke a response in 
‘‘regard to the propriety of the recent retreat 
‘* from Murfreesboro and request me to consult 
‘*my subordinate Commanders in reference to 
‘* the topics to which you refer- 

‘You will readily appreciate the delicate 
‘* character of the inquiries you institute, but I 
‘* feel under the circumstances that it is my duty 
‘*to reply with the candor you solicit- not only 
‘* from personal respect to yourself but from the 
‘* magnitude of the public interests invulved— 

**In reference to the retreat you state that the 
‘* movement from Murfreesboro was resisted by 
‘¢ you for some time after advised by your Corps 
‘*and Division Commanders— 

‘* No mention of retreat was made to me until 
‘early on the morning of the 3'¢ of Jany when 
‘* Lieut Richmond of Genl Polk’s staff read me 
«* the General’s note to you and informed me of 
«*your verbal reply- Itold him under the cir- 
«‘ cumstances nothing could be done then— About 
«$10 o'clock the same day I met you personally 
‘fat your quarters in compliance with your re- 
«¢quest. LtGenl Polk being present- You in- 
«* formed us that the papers of Genl M*Cook had 
«‘been captured and from the strength of his 
«*Corps 18.000, it appeared that the enemy was 
‘stronger than you had supposed— that Genl 
«* Wheeler reported he was receiving reinforce- 
+‘ ments heavily and after informing us of these 
«* facts, suggested the necessity of retreat and 
«‘asked my opinion as to its propriety— Having 
«‘ heard your statements and views- I fully con- 


* General Bragg’s Circular-letter of January 11, 1863, 
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** curred, and it was decided to retreat- No 
** proposition was made by me or my Division 
** Commanders to retreat, which was resisted by 
** you for sometime— and I recall your attention 
**to the fact- Afterwards in the evening alsut 
**7 Oclock we met to arrange details, and the 
‘* retreat being still deemed advisable and hav- 
**ing been partially executed, I concurred in an 
‘immediate movement in view of the heavy 
** losses we had sustained and the condition of 
** the troops— 

** You also request me to consult my subordin- 
*¢ ate Commanders stating that Genl Smith has 
** been called to Richmond with the view it was 
** supposed to supersede you-— and that you will 
‘retire without regret if you have lost the good 
** opinion of your Generals upon whom you have 
*¢ ever relied as upon a foundation of rock- 

‘*T have conferred with Major Genl Breckin- 
“ridge and Major Genl Cleburne in regard to 
‘*this matter and I feel that frankness compels 
“me to say that the General Officers whose 
“judgement you have invoked are unanimous 
* in their opinion that a charge* in the command 
**of this Army is necessary- In this opinion I 
‘*concur— I feel assured that this opinion is 
*¢ considerately formed and with the highest re- 
*‘snect for the purity of your motives, your 
** energy and your personal character— but they 
“‘are convinced, as you must feel, that the peril 
** of the country is superior to ull personal con- 
*¢ siderations— 

‘You state that the staff officers of your 
‘Generals joining in the public and private 
“clamor have within your knowledge persist- 
*¢ ently asserted that the retreat was mace against 
“the opinien and advice of their chiefs- I 
‘have made inquiries of the gentlemen associ- 
**ated with me and they inform me that such 
‘* statements have not been made or circulated 
** by them 

‘* T have the honor, General, to assure you of 
‘« my continued respect and consideration 

** Your obt Sert 
“W. J. HarDeEe 
** Lt Genl 
** Officiai 
‘tse, T. B. Roy 
‘* Chief of Staff” ‘ 


The third Corps Commander, Lieutenant-gen- 


eral Leonidas Polk, was in North Carolina, when | 


the Circular-letter of General Bragg was issucd ; 
and not until six days after its date did it reach 
him, in Asheville, in that State. With com- 
mendable caution, however, he immediately dis- 
patched a messenger advising General Bragg of 


* Thus written in the official copy; but undoubtedly 
ntended for “ change.” 
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his absence; but, at the same time, he informed 
the General that he would leave there ‘‘in two 
**days;” and, on his arrival at the Head-quar- 
ters of the Army, he would furnish the reply to 
the Circular-letter which the latter desired .* 
Having, meanwhile, reached the camp, on the 
thirtieth of January, G_neral Polk addressed the 
following note of enquiry to General Bragg : 


‘*'TULLAHOMA TENN 
** Juany 30 1263 
‘* GENERAL 3 
‘** Your circular of the 11* was received 

** by me at Asheville N O’on the 17 I dispatched 
‘* you immediately saying I would leave for your 
**Head Quarters in two days thereafter and 
‘*would furnish you the reply you desired on 
‘*my arrival 

‘* There seemed to be two points of enquiry 
‘fembraced in your note— First, whether the 
**Corps and Division Commanders to whom it 
‘**is addressed were willing to give you a state- 
‘*ment in writing of the opinions and counsel 
‘* which they gave you verbally as to the retreat 
**from Murfreesboro— Second- whether you 
‘*had lost the confidence of your General Offi- 
*“cers as a military commander— From the 
‘structure of your note, the first of these en- 
**quiries seems to be its leading object; the 
‘**seeond, though not so clearly and separately 
**stated, nevertheless is to my mind plainly in- 
‘* dicated— 
**Upon inquiry I find this indication seems 
not to have been so clear to the mind of Gen- 
**eral Cheatham and such other of my subor- 
‘* dinate oflicers as responded when they penned 
‘their replies. And since in your n:te you 
‘fappeal to our official relations, and to our 
‘**candor for a frank expression of our opinion, 
‘**T feel to avoid being placed in a false position, 
‘*that itis due to my subordinate Officers and 
**to myself as well as to you, to ask whether the 
** construction I put upon your note is that you 
** design 


ce 


‘* Very respectfully 
*© Your obt Sert. 
““L Poik 
** Lt Genl 
** Comdg 
‘**General Braxton Braaae 
**Comdg Army of 'Tenn-” 
To this note of inquiry General Bragg returned 
the following reply: 
‘* TULLAHOMA Jany 30 1863 
‘* GENERAL. 
‘*T hasten to reply to your note of 
“this morning so as to place you beyond all 





* General Polk to General Bragg, « TULLamoMa, TENN, 
**Jany 30, 1863.” 
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*¢ doubt in regard to the construction of mine of 
** the 11" inst. 

‘*To my mind that Circular contained but one 
‘point of inquiry, and it certainly was intend- 
‘ed to contain but one. And that was to ask of 
“ my Corps and Division Commanders to commit 
“to writing what had transpired between us in 
‘‘regard to the retreat from Murfreesboro, I 
“believed it to have been grossly and intention- 
“ally misrepresented—not by any one of them 
*¢__for my injury. 

‘+ Tt was never intended by me that this should 
“go further than the parties to whom it was 


‘‘addressed; and its only object was.to relieve | 


“my mind of all doubt, whilst I secured ina 
“form to be preserved the means of defense in 
“the future when discussion might be proper- 
“The paragraph relating to my supercedure 
‘‘was only an expression of the feelings with 
“which I should receive your replies, should 
“they prove I had been misled in my construc- 
‘tion of your opinions and advice— 
**T am General Very Respty &c. 
** Braxton BracG 
** Genl Comdg 
“Lt Gen Poix 
**&e &e &.” 


Having thus informed himself, exactly and 
officially, concerning General Bragg’s desires in 
the premises, General Polk addressed the follow- 
ing general reply to the Circular-letter of the 
former, to which we have referred : 


‘*TULLAHOMA Jany 31, 1863 
‘* GENERAL 
‘*T am in receipt of yours of the 30" 
“in reply to mine of the same date- 
“say you designed your circular should contain 
“but one point of inquiry~ and that was 
“‘whether your Corps and Division Commanders 


“would give you for future reference a state- | 


“ment of what transpired between us in regard 
“to the retreat from Murfreesboro— 

“IT have therefore now to say that the opin- 
“jons and counsel which I gave you on that 


“embodied in my endorsement of the note of 
‘my Division Commanders Genls Cheatham 


“in your possession; and I have to add that 
“they were deliberately considered and are such 
“as I would give again under the same circum- 
**stances— 
‘‘T have the honor to be 
** Very Respectfully 
** Your obt Sevt 
‘*L Poik 
**Lt Gen Comdg 
“Gen B Brace 
* & &c &e” 





In it you | 
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While the Corps Commanders were thus deal- 
ing with General Bragy’s Circular-letter, the Di- 
vision Commanders in General Hardee’s com- 
mand—Generals Breckinridge and Cleburne— 
were not idle; and they, too, seem to have in- 
clined to censure the commanding General. They 
had already done so, formally, through their 
immediate commander, General Hardee, as will 
be seen by reference to the letter of the latter, 
already quoted,* but they seem to have resolved 
to make more emphatic replies, over their re- 
spective signatures. We copy the reply of 
General Jolin C. Breckinridge thereto, from the 
original draft, in pencil, in the General's hand- 
writing : 


‘* HEAD QUARTERS BraecktnripGr's Division 

**TULLAHOMA TENN January 12" 1868 
‘* GENERAL 

‘*In answer to your letter of yes- 
‘* terday I have the honor to state that in a Coun- 
**cill at your Head quarters on the evening of 
**the 34 of January, at which Lt Gens Polk and 
‘* Hardee, and Major Gen Cleburne were the 
‘*other officers present, [ advised you to retire 
“from before Murfreesboro the same night. 
** About 12 oclock of that day Lt Gen Hardee 
‘*informed me that a retrogade movement had 
**been resolved upon, and as my Division was 
**to cover the movement of his corps he author- 
‘*ised me to make preliminary arrangements, 
‘* but directed me not to give a final order, and 


| ‘falso desired me to be present at your Head 


‘* quarters at 7 o'clock in the evening. During 
‘*that ufternoon the baggage and Ordnance 
‘*trains were moved down the Shelbyville and 
‘* Manchester turnpikes, as I understood, by your 
** order. 

‘*The question at the Conference on the 
‘* evening of the 8¢ was—not whether the Army 
‘*should fall back—that movement had been 
** determined on and in part executed, before I 
**was called into Councill—but whether the 
‘movement of the troops should be postponed 
“for twenty four hours, to communicate with 


; : | * Brig Gen Wheeler (then supposed to } 
“subject prior to the retreat are those that are | Brig Gen Wheeler (then supposed to be near 


‘* Lavergne) and more thoroughly to clear up our 
‘rear. I advised that the movement should 


: : - | ** take place ight; ¢ it Jus 
“and Withers of the 8° of Jany which are in | take place that night; and it Just to you to 


‘add that if I bad been in consultation on the 
‘*morning of that day when it was resolved to 
‘* retire | would have approved the movement. 
**T do not enter into the reasons which 
‘‘ governed my advice, since your communica- 
* tion dees not ask for them, but confines itself 
“to the necessity of the retreat at the time it 
‘* was commence: d. 
** In obedience to your wishes I have this 
‘*day had a conference with the Brigade Com- 





* Vide pages 259, 260, anie. 
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‘*manders of my Division—Gens Pillow and 
*- Preston, and Cols Trabue and Gibson. These 
** gentlemen were nut sure as to the points upon 
‘* which you desired their views, sivce they were 
** not called into Councill on the question of re- 
‘tiring the Army; But after carefully reading 
‘¢ your letter they Supposed that you desired 
“their opinion in regard to the retreat, and to 
** the contidence, or want of it, in you as a Com- 
** mander on the part of the officers and troops. 
** Accordingly, acting with the candor which 
‘“yvou invoke, they request me to say that in 
** their opinion the Conduct of the military oper- 
** ations in front of Murfreesboro made it neces- 
** sary and proper for our Army to retire. They 
**also request me to say that while they enter- 
* tain the highest respect for your patriotism it 
*‘is their opinion that you do not Possess the 


** confidence of the Army io an extent which | 


** will enable you to be usefull as its Command- 
‘Ser. In this opinion I feel bound to state that 
**T concur. 

*© You State as within your own knowlege 
**that Staff officers of your Generals have per- 
‘**sistently asserted that our retreat was made in 
*‘ opposition to the wishes of their chiefs. I 
** can speak only for my own Staff, and have the 


*Shonor to state that after thorough enquiry, 1 
*‘ have reason to bleive that representations of 
** the Character to which you refer have not been 
** made by any member of my Staff. 

**In closing, General, I have the honor to 
** state that the Brigade Comdrs of my Division, 


**spoke of you througheut, in terms of high 
** personal respect, and to add that in this re- 
** gard I fully share their feelings. 
**Verv Respectfully 
** Your Obt Servt 
** Joun C BreckInRIDGE 
** Major Gen 
**Gen Braxton Braae 
“CSA” 

Major-general P. R. Cleburne made the fol- 

lowing reply to General Bragg’s Circular-letter : 
** TULLAHOMA Jany 13 1868 
‘* GENERAL 

‘*] have received your communication of the 
*¢11% inst, with enclusures, and will answer can- 
** didly as you desire. 

**] understood the retrogade movement to have 
**been decided upon, and partial‘y executed, 
**before we met in Council on Satuiday night 
** (the 3" inst) and the only question presented 
‘*to me and the only question before us there, 
**to be, whether the movement should be sus- 
oo as far as practicable for twenty four 
‘*hours— To this I replied, that in my opinion 
**it could be syspended— I offered advice on 
**no other point. 
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** Subsequently on learning fully the condi- 
tion of Gen Polk’s Corps, and General Breck- 
inridge’s Division, 1 felt it my duty to say to 
you, that in answering as I had just done, I 
had looked only to the condition of my own 
‘Division. that it had been successful in the 
fight, and notwithstanding its losses and 
‘ weariness, was still capable of making a firm 

resistance: that I was also influenced by the 
fact that my men had had no sleep the previ- 
ous night, having suffered and repelled a 
night attack of the enemy and immediately 
thereafter been moved from the extreme left 
to the right of the Army, which led me to 
fear that in case of a retreat, involving, as it 
must, the less of another night's rest, large 
numbers of my men would fall out by the way, 
and I might in this manner lose as many as in 
an attack by the emeny in our then position- 
I further stated that in case the enemy attacked 
us, I believed the chances were in favor of our 
repulsing him, but that it might turn out other- 
wise, and that 1t was for you to decide whether 
our cause should be risked on a cast, the issue 
of which was doubtful that I believed the fiual 
success of our cause depended in a great meus- 
ure upon the safety of this Army. 

**T have consulted with all my Brigade Com- 
‘¢manders at this place as you request— show- 
‘¢ing them your letter and enclosures, and they 
*‘unite with me in personal regard to yourself, 
‘¢in a high appreciation of your patriotism and 


| ** gallantry and in a conviction of your great 


*¢ capacity for organization, but at the same time 
‘*they see, with regret, and it has also met my 
‘¢ observation that you do not possess the conti- 
**denuce of the army in other respects, in that 
** degree necessary to secure success. 
**T have, General, 
** the honor to be Respty 
** Your obt Sevt 
**P R CeLBuRNB 
** Maj Gen 
Gen Braxton Braae 
**Comdg Army of Tenn.” 


In the meantime, while his Generals were 
thus impeaching him before the tri!unal of 
his own conscience, General Bragg seems to 
have sternly accepted the proffered issue and 
promptly made preparations for his defense. 
One of the letters which were sent to him, re- 


| sponsive to inquiries instituted by him, is be- 


fore us; and we have pleasure in presenting & 
copy of it to our readers: 


** TULLAHOMA Jany 13 1863 
**Gen' Braxton Braaa 
** My DEAR SIR 
‘*During the Engagement at 
‘* Murfreesboro I was in the City of Nashville a 
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“*Close Observer of the Federal Movements in 
“‘Qonstant Association with leading & most 
“Reliable of our Southern Friends & I state 
“with perfect Confidence that the Universal Im 
pression was that on Thursday & Friday Gen! 
** Rosecrans was reinforced by Twenty To Twen- 
“ty Five Thousand Troops 


“The larger portion of these were drawn from | 
“the tine of the Louisville & Nashville Rail | 


* Road. Seven Thousand passed through the 
“City of Nashville on the Afternoon of Fri- 
“day & consisted of Three Regiments East 


* Tenessee Troops Two Regiments from indiana | 


“with a large number of Convalescents I also 
“heard from reliable & intelligent Federal Offi- 
** cers the above Statement repeatedly & Consist- 
“ently confirmed 
** With great Respect 
*€ General 
‘*THoMas YEATMAN ” 


We have no means for determining how lony 
this unpleasent controversy continued; but 


from the fact that « letter was written by Gen- 
eral Bragg, on the fifteenth of April, more than 
three months after the date of that portion of 
the correspondence already quoted—also for 
the purpose of obtaining information concern- 


ing the conferences of General Polk and other 
General Officers, at Bardstown and Perryville, 
months before—it is evident that the feud was 
not then healed. The reply to his enquiry—a 
copy of the original, verified by the autograph 
signature of General Buckner, himself—is before 
us and will serve to thrown light on the temper 
of the officers, not only at the time of the con- 
ferences of the General Officers concerning which 
General Bragg desired information, but at that 
time, when General Buckner declined to com- 
municate the desired information to his Gener- 
al-in-chief. That reply is in these words, 
printed, verbatim, from the verified copy refer- 
red to: 


‘““Hp. Qrs. Dept. Gur, 
** MosiLe, April 26" 1863. 
** GENERAL. 

‘Your letter of the 15" instant has 
‘*been reed. You ask me: ‘if I deem it con- 
‘* * sistent with my sense of duty’ to inform you 
“how far I may have sustained Lt. Gen]. Polk 
“fin his acknowledged disobedience of orders in 
“his conduct at Bardstewn and. Perryville Ken- 
**tucky, as hased upon the opinions of certain 
**councils assembled by his orders at those points, 
** At the first council alluded to in your note, 
**T was not present, but was with you at Lexing- 

**ton and Frankfort. 
‘** My views of that portion of the Campaign, 
‘you can probably recall; as in interviews at 
“each of those cities, I gave my opinion when 
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‘sought by you with the candour I have ever 
‘used towards my superior. 

‘*T was present at the consultation of General 
‘* Officers at Perryville, and at the request of Lt. 
**Genl. Polk, who was my commander, gave my 
‘*views of what, in my opinion, was the proper 
‘* course to be adopted, under the circumstances 
‘*in which that portion of the Army found itself 
‘*at the time. 

‘Without obtruding my opinion upon him 
‘*more than I had done at other times upon 
‘* yourself I expressed it when called upon to do 
‘*g0, with the same sincerity I have ever shown 
** towards you. 

‘* With a desire to act in accordance with my 
** duty, and with proper deference to yourself, 
‘*T have considered for several days, the course 
**} should pursue in replying to your letter. 

** While I have never sought responsibility, I 
**have certainly never shrunk from any which 
‘appropriately belonged to me, and I desire to 
**avoid none which may now attach to any opin- 
**ion held, or expressed by me, on the occasion 
**to which you direct my uttention. 

** But I cannot, consistently with my sense of 


| ** propriety and self respect, and my regard for 


‘* the public interest, reply to your questions. 

‘*My regard for you, personally, induces me 
‘* to assign a few reasons for my action. 

‘*1*t It is improper for me to reply categori- 
‘cally to your questions, because my views were 
‘* given as a matter of auty, on the requirement 
of Lt. Genl. Polk. They were used, or re- 
**jected by him at the time, on his own respon- 
‘* sibility, and therefore, any official demand for 
‘*information in regard to him, should be sought 
**through that channel. 

‘¢Qnd, It is inconsistent with my feelings of 
‘**self respect to reply, because the subject may 
** become one of legal investigation; and I con- 
**sider it unworthy the commission I hold, to 
‘* make myself, in advance, a party either to aid 
‘* the prosecution of an officer, on the one hand, 
‘‘or to defend a subordinate against the legiti- 
‘*mate authority of his superior, on the other. 
‘*All the facts within my knowledge, can be 
** elicited before the proper tribunal. 

«© 34. Tt would be hurtful to the public inter- 
‘‘est for me to reply, because, whatever state- 
‘* ment I may make to you, in reference to the 
‘action of Lt. Genl. Polk, I must, as an officer, 
“and a gentleman, make equally to him, to- 
** wether with the occasion which calls upon me 
**to respond. Such a result would not tend to 
** promote that degree of harmony which should 
‘‘always exist between the first and Second in 
‘€command, and in my opinion the public inter- 
‘*est has suffered sufficiently in consequence of 
‘*the unfortunate differences which have pre- 
‘* vailed in the army of Tennessee. 
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**Such are the chief reasons which have in- 
**fluenced the character of my reply. It has 
*“been made in no unkind spirit, but with a 
** sense of what I think is due to you, to myself, 
**and to the public interest. 

**T cannot close this letter, General, without 
**incurring the risk of appearing, perhaps ob- 
*trusive. Our acquaintance has been brief, and 
**neither my military position, nor my personal 
‘*relations, justify me in advising you. But the 
‘*latter, though they have never been intimate, 
*“*have not been unkind; and as your military 
** subordinate, even when I may have differed 
** with you officially, 1 have received every con- 
‘* sideration at your hands, and have ever found 
** you sensitive to the public good. It is there- 
‘*fore with a confidence that you will receive 
‘* what I say, in the kind spirit in which it is 
*‘urged, when I venture upon giving unsought 
** advice. 

** Tt was the remark of Turinne when acknowl- 
‘*edging a military fault that: ‘He must have 
** made war but a short time indeed, who had 
***not committed errors.’ The remark is as ap- 
** plicable now as it was then; and every Officer 
**in his distinct sphere of duty, must expect the 
* legitimate criticisms of the public, and of mil- 
‘itary men. It is true that these criticisms may 
**sometimes be urged with intemperance; but 
** that should not the less prevent us from await- 
‘‘ing the matured verdict of public opinion, 
** and of history. 

** As to what may have oa the 
** Kentucky campaign, I am not fully advised ; 
**but from my associations, with the General 
** Officers of your Army in Kentucky, I feel war- 
*‘ ranted in stating that, while there were essen- 
“tial differences. of opinion in regard to the 
** general conduct of the Campaign, you were 
**sustained in your authority by the whole 
** weight of their character. There was a dis- 
** position amongst all with whom I was thrown, 
**to lend their ability and their zeal to carry 
**out successfully, the determination at which 
** you arrived. 


“‘I think they were alive to the difficulties | 
*¢ which surrounded you, and did not view your | 


** actions in a critical or censorious spiiit, even 
‘when their views may have differed from 
**yours. From my knowledge of these gentle- 
**men as soldiers of ability and distinction, I 
** think I do not hazard too much in saying that 


‘you can, without difficulty still secure their | 


** earnest cOuperation and support. 

“In this view, I would consider it most un- 
“fortunate if I should take any step which 
“might aggravate the feeling which public 
“rumor imputes as existing between you and 
“some of your subordinate commanders, I 
“think the public interests which with every 
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“patriot should be superior to individual pre- 
“ference or fame, are deeply concerned in har- 
“‘monious action between you and them. 

“You have been sustained in your position, 
“T understood, by the government. You, 
“therefore, better than any one else, can afford 
“to abide the judgment which history may 
“pronounce on your actions. Whatever may 
“ be the asperities of feeling existing between 
“vou and your Generals, I feel assured from my 
“personal knowledge of them, that they are as 
“little disposed as you are, to set their own in- 
“terests above the good of the Country. I he- 
“lieve that a frank, personal explanation with 
“them, will be the means of removing any 
“causes of dissatisfaction which may mutually 
“exist; and at the expense of little personal 
“ pride on either part, result in public good, 

“Though I have no claim to your intimacy, 
“T profess to be sufficiently a patriot, and suf- 
“ ficiently your friend, to advise a course which 
“would in my opinion, without any sacrifice of 
“your personal dignity, redound so much to 
“the advantage of the Repu lic. 

“ Believing that you will appreciate the mo- 
“tives which have induced me reluctantly to 
“urge upon you these views; ard that you will 
“justify me in the candid manner in which I 
“ have conveyed them, 

*¢T am General, 
** Very respectfully & truly 
*© Your Obt. Svnt, 
‘*§. B. BucKNER. 


‘* Maj. Genl. P. A. C. S 
“To 


**Genl Braxton Brace 
**Comdg Army of Tennessee 
** TULLAHOMA, 
**TrEnn.” 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate difference 
between the General-in-chief of the Army, and 
the General Officers of his command—a differ- 
ence which, necessirily, was seriously detri- 


| mental to the usefulness of those officers, in that 


particular command, and as seriously antago- 
nistic to the cause in which both they and their 
Commanding General were engaged—General 


| Bragg was sustained by the President of the 


Confederate States and by those in authority, 
at Richmond; and not until the second of De- 
cember following—and then only “upon re- 
*“ newed application to the President ’—was he 
relieved from his command, In February, 
1864, he was assigned to duty at Richmond 
and, under the direction of the President, 
charged with the conduct of all the military 
operations in the Armies of the Confederacy *— 





* General Orders, February 24, 1864. 
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certainly the best evidence that, in his conduct 
of the military operations in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, he had met the entire approval of 
the Government, notwithstanding the distrust 
manifested by the General officers of his com- 
mand, of which we have now recorded some 
of the evidence. Such of our readers who 
may, hereafter, have occasion to notice the de- 
tails of the history of the military operations 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, during the recent 
War, will cheerfully bear witness to the great 
importance of that evidence. 


a. 


GENERAL BRECKINRIDGE'S DISAFFECTION BE- 
CAUSE OF GENERAL BraGe's REPORT OF THE 
BATTLE OF STONE RIVER, FEBRUARY 23D, 
1863. 

The transfer of the command of the Army of 
the Tennessee to General Bragg was followed | 
by preparations for the movement of that Army | 
into Kentucky, possibly as fur xs Louisville; and, 
at that time, his relations with Gencral Jolin C, 
Breckinridge were of the most agreeable char- 
acter. To such an extent, indeed, was the 
friendship of General Bragg manifested, that 
he appears to have communicated to General 
Breckinridge his most private thoughts, con- 
cerning the approaching movement, and to 
have «desired, especially, the personal associa- 
tion of that gentleman, as a General Officer, in 
his command. We have before usa note which 
was written by General Bragg, at that time; 
and, in order that the temper of that gen- 
tleman and his friendly regard for General 
Breckinridge may be understood by our read- 
ers, we copy it, verbatim, from the original 
manuscript : 


“CHaTTanooGa, 8” Aug 
“My pear GENERAL. 


“Taving but time for a 
“note by Mr. Jolinston, I must leave him to ex- 
“plain what he knows or suspects of the future, 
“My Army has promised to make me ‘ Mili 
“*tary Governor’? of Ohio in ‘ Ninety days, 
* * Be “wai ds time for crushing the rebellion) and 
‘as they cannot do that without passing your | 
heme Ihave thought you would like an es-| 
“cort to visit your family, 
“ Seriously—I should be much better satisfied 
‘were you with me on the impending cum. | 
“paign, Your influence in Ky, would he equal | 
“to an extra Division in My Army, but you 
“cyn readily see my embarrassment, Your Di- 
“vision cannot be brought here now. To sep- 
“erate you from it might be injurious, and even 
“unpleasant to you, and not satisfactory to 
“Genl. Van Dorn, If you desire it and Genl, 


“Van Dorn will consent, you shall come at] «not have time to reach him— 
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“onee. A command is ready for you, and I 
“shall hope to see your eyes beam again at the 
“command ‘ Forward’ as they did at Shiloh in 
“the midst of our greatest success, 

“Genl. Lovell is disengaged and might re- 
“place you, or I would cheerfully give Genl. 
“Van Dorn any one I could spare. 

“Tt would also please me to see Gen'. Preston 
“along, but I fear to make too great a draft on 
“ your command, 

“Tf sgreeable to yourself and Genl Van Dorn 
“you have no time to lose. We only await our 
“train, and the capture of the forces at Cum- 
“berland Gap—both of which we hope to hear 
“from very soon. 

“Our prospects were never more encourag- 
“ing. 

‘* Most respectfully 
**& truly yours, 
‘* Braxton Braga. 
** Maj. Genl. J. C. BreckrsripGe 
** &e. &. &c.” 

We have not seen General Breckinridge’s re- 
ply to this cordial letter; but, on the twenty- 
third of August, General Hardee sent the 
following dispatch on the same errand as the 
letter of General Bragg. We copy from the 
original, now before us: 


“ SouTnH- WESTERN TELEGRAPH Company. 
“Aug 24" 1862 
“ By Telegraph from Chattanooga, 23'¢ 1862 
“ To General BRECKINRIDGE 
“Come here if possible I have a splendid 
“Division for you to lead into Kentucky to 
‘which will be attached all the men Gen'l 
“Van Dorn can spare to bring with you. 
“W. J. Harvest 
* Maj. Gen’l.” 


The desire of General Bragg to secure the 
personal association of General Breckinridge, 


| as a General Officer in his command, seems to 
have been distasteful to General Van Dorn, who 


was, then, the immediate Commander of Gen- 
eral Breckinridge; and we copy a private note 
of the former, written a few days after General 
| Bragg’s note was written to Genta Breckin- 
| ridge, evidently for the purpose of discourag- 
ing the transfer of the latter to General Bragg’s 
command, It is in these words, copied, verba- 
tim, trom the original manuscript: 


** Jackson, Miss, 
** August 25. 1862 
“ To 
‘** Gen! BRECKENRIDGE 
“* GEN 
** The enclosed 
‘* dispatch from Bragg explains itself. you will 
Organize your 
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** Division as soon as possible and let us push on 
** with Price— A brilliant feild is before us yet- 
** Let us start as soon as possible- Set your of- 


** ficers to work We have transportation sufficient | 


** And everything necessary— I go to Vicksburg 
**fora few days— Give any orders in my ab- 
*‘sence you may deem necessary— I have di- 
‘*rected my Staff Officers to observe them- 
* Yrs truly 
* Eart Van Dorn 
*€ Maj Gen.” 


It is very evident, however, that General | 


Breckinridge preferred to join General Bragg 


OE) 


in his projected movement into Kentucky ; and, | 


notwithstanding the kindness of General Van 
Dorn and his evident desire to retain him, on 


the same day on which the note of the latter, | 


already quoted, was written, he sent the follow- 
ing dispatch to General Hardee, accepting the 
Division which the latter had proffered to him, 
on the twenty-third, and promising to take tie 
command of it, at an early day: 


“ JACKSON Miss. 
“ Aug 25" 62 
* Major Gen! HARDEE 
* CHATTANOOGA. 
* Reserve the Division for me— 
“T will leave here in a few days with a small 
“force of Kentuckians and Tennesseans 
*“ Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE 
“ Major Gen!” 


Two days afterwards, General Bragg address- 
ed the following letter to General Breckinricige, | 
which we copy, verbatim, from the original 
manuscript : 


“ CHATTANOOGA, 


“27% August. 1862. | 


“My DEAR GENERAL, 

““We leave here tomor- 
“row for your beloved home. Would that you 
“were with us. Your Division is ready as soon 
“as you join, but you must hurry up to over- 
“take us. Buell is anxious apparently to get 
“to Cincinnatti before us. but we envy him the 
“ honor, 


“*Genl. Jones has orders to organise, arm and | 
“equip, all stragglers, recovered sick, and there | 


“from leave & have them ready to join you. 
“The Quarter Masters Dept. has orders to be 
“ready tosend you on. Move with 100 rounds 
“of ammunition and twenty five days rations, 
“We go by way of Sparta & Burkesville, 
“into the heart of Kentucky. 
“Yours Most Truly, 
“BRAXTON Braga. 
“Genl, Comg. 
“Maj. Genl. J. C. Breckrnripasg, 
*&c. de. &.” 
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It appears, however, notwithstanding the 
anxiety of Generals Bragg and Breckinridge, 
that the latter was not enabled to leave Missis- 
sippi, to take his place in the Army command- 
ed by the former, for several weeks after the 
date of General Bragg’s letter, last quoted; 
and the following dispatchs—the first, copied 
from the original: the second also copied from 
the original, in pencil, in General Breckinridge’s 
handwriting, will tell their own story: 


I. 


“Souto WEsTERN TELEGRAPT Company, 
““ HoL.ty Sprinos Sept 17 1862 
“By Telegraph from Glasgow Ky - - - 1862 
“Via Chattanooga 
“To Maj Gen. J C BRECKINRIDGE 
“Relying on your co operation our spare 
“arms were left to be escorted by you. We 
“are sadly disappointed without them and 
“Kentucky would be safe. I trust you are not 
“sick 
“ BRAxToN Braae.” 


II. 


“ Hotty Sprines Miss 
“Sept 17 1862 
“Gen Braxton Braae 
“To be sent from Chattanooga. 
“T have been detained by orders here, 
* But I leave in a day or two, via Chattanooga, 
“will bring your arms, and will move with 
“ great speed. 
“ JoHn C BRECKINRIDGE 
“ Major GnCsA 
“copy & send dispatch to Chatt.” 


But General Breckinridge, after some delay, 
was relieved from his command, in Mi sissippi, 
and hastened to join General Bragg, then moy- 
ing, northward, toward Kentucky. There can 
be no doubt that he was welcomed, as few 
others would have been; and, as his presence 
was regarded, by General Bragg, as an equiva- 
lent to the addition of a Division to the mili- 
tary strength of the invading Army,* there can 
he litile reason for supposing that, at that time, 
there was not the most perfect harmony Let ween 
him and his new Commanding General. How 
speedily and how completely that friendship 
was broken—we do not pretend to know by 
whom the first blow was struck against it—it 
is now our duty to notice. 

It will be remembered that the Battle of 
Stone’s-river, which was fought on Friday, the 
second of January, 1863, was followed by the 
withdrawal of the Confederates from their po- 
sitions before Murfreesboro’ to anuther, behind 


* General Bragg to General Breckinridge, August 8, 
1862—page 265, ante. 
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Duck-river; and it will have been seen, in the 
first part of this paper, that that retrograde 
movement was succeeded by an outburst of fault- 
finding, among the officers as well as the men, 

concerning the manner in which the Army had 
been handled by General Bragg, both before and 
after the Battle. This dissatisfaction with the 
Commanding General, it will be remembered, as- 
sumed, on its face, only a disagreement concern 

ing the movement from Murfreesboro’ ; but, in 
reality, it was seated on earlier events; embraced | 
the general conduct of the Campaign; and 
threatened the most serious yesults. 

It will be remembered, too, that among those 
officers who hastened, on that occasion, when 
asked to give information considered necessary 
for the justification of General Bragg’s conduct, 
to impeach their Commanding General of inca- 
pacity in the conduct of the Army, was General 
Breckinridge, who, a few weeks before, as we 
have seen, hud enjoyed that General's peculiar 
confidence and regard; and it is fair to suppose 
that, at the time of which we write, there was | 
not much friendship remaining, between Gener- 
al Breckinridge and the General commanding 
the Army. 

While these disturbing elements were in full 


lay, General Bragg collected the Reports of | 
lis subordinate officers and prepared his own | 
Report, as General in command of the Army, 
of the operations before Murfreesboro’, includ- 
ing the Battle of Stone’s river and the sulse- 
quent retreat; and, bearing date the twinty- 
third of February, 1863, that important docu- 


ment was duly forwarded to Richmond. It 
was in these words, carefully reprinted from a 
copy, in the Knowville Register of April 29, 
1863, which is said to have been the first pub- 
lished copy of it: 


** Heap QuARTERS, ARMY OF TENNESSEE, 
** TULLAHOMA, 28d Feb'y, 1863. 

**Srr: On the twenty-sixth of December last, 
**the enemy advanced in force from Nashville, 
“to attack us at Murfreesboro’. It had been 
‘well ascertained that his strength was over 
“sixty thousand effective men. Before night, 
“fon that day, the object of the movement was 
“developed by our dispositions, in front, and 
‘orders were given for the necessary concentra- 
**tion of our forces, then distributed as follows : 
**Polk’s Corps and three Brigades of Breck- 
*inridge’s Division—Ilardee’s Corps—at Mur- 
**freesboro’. The balance of Hardee's Corps 
“near Engleville, about twenty miles West of 
** Murfreesboro’. McOCown's Division—which, 
**with Stevenson's Division removed, constitut- 





**ed Smith's Curps—at Readyville, twelve miles 
*“*Exst of Murfreesboro’. The three Cavalry 
“* Brigades of Wheeler, Wharton, and Pegram, 
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‘* occupying the entire front of our Infantry and 
‘* covering all approaches to within ten miles of 
‘* Nashville. Buford’s small Cavalry Brigade 
‘of about six hundred at Mc Minnville. The 
‘Brigades of Forrest and Morgan, about five 
‘*thousand effective Cavalry, were alscnt, on 
'* special service, in West Tennessee and Northern 
** Kentucky, as will be more fully noticed here- 
‘‘after. Jackson’s small Infantry Brigude was 
‘fin rear, guarding the railroad from Bridge- 
‘** port, Alabama, to the mountains. On Sunday, 
“the twenty-eighth, our main force of Infantry 
‘and Artillery was concentrated in front of 
** Murfreesboro’; whilst the Cavalry, supported 
‘*by three Brigades of Infantry and three Bat- 
‘* teries of Artillery, impeded the advance of the 
“enemy by constant skirmishing and sudden, 
‘*unexpected attacks. To the skillful manner 
‘fin which the Cavalry, thus ably supported, 
‘*was handled, and to the exceeding gallantry 
‘* of its officers and men must be attributed to 
‘*the four days’ time consumed by the enemy in 
‘reaching the battle-field, a distance of only 
‘*twenty miles from his encampment, over fine 
** macadamized roads. 

‘* Fully aware of the greatly superior numbers 
‘fof the enemy, as indicated in my early Reports 
‘*from this quarter, it was our policy to await 
‘attack. The position was selected and line 
“developed with this intention. Owing to the 
**convergence upon our depot of so many fine 
‘‘roads, by which the enemy could approach, 
‘as will appear from the enclosed Map marked 
** *T.? we were confined in our selection to a line 
**near enough the point of juncture to enable 
**us to successfully cover them all, until the real 
** point of attack should be developed. 

**On Monday, the twenty-ninth, it was report- 
“ed that heavy columns moved on both the 
‘*direct road from Lavergne and on the one 
‘leading into the Lebanon-roud, by way of 
** Jefferson. But, on Tuesday, the thirtieth, it 
‘was ascertained that the Jefferson-pike was 
*¥ abandoned by a counter-march ; and the whole 
‘* forces of the enemy were concentrated on and 
**near the direct road on the West of Stone’s- 
“river. The dispositions made for the unequal 
‘contest will appear from the enclosed Map 
‘marked ‘2,’ and the copy of memoranda to 
** General and Staff officers marked ‘3.’ 

** These arrangements were all completed be- 


| ** fore the enemy crossed Stewait’s-creek, nine 


‘miles out; and the Infantry Brigades were at 
*‘once called in, and the Cavalry was ordered 
**to fall back more rapidly. having most gallant- 
** ly discharged its duty and fully accomplished 
**the objects desired. Late on Monday, it be- 
**came apparent the enemy was extending to his 
*rivht, te flank us, on the left. Mc Cown's Di- 
‘* vision, in reserve, was promptly thruwn to that 
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** flank, and added to the command of Lieuten- 
**ant-general Polk. The enemy not meeting our 
** expectations of making an attack on Tuesday, 
‘which was consumed in artillery-firing and 
“heavy skirmishing, with the exception of a 
‘*dash, late in the evening, on the left of 
** Withers's Division, which was repulsed and 
**severcly punished, it was determined to assail 
**him, on Wednesday morning, the thirty-first. 
** For this purpose, Cleburne’s Division—Har- 
*¢ dee’s Corps-—was moved from the second line 
‘an the right to the corresponding position on 
“*the left; and Lieutenant-general Hardee was 
‘* ordered to that point, and assigned to the com- 
“mand of that and McCown’s Division. This 
** disposition, the result of necessity, left me no 
*‘reserve; but Breckinridge’s command, on the 
‘fright, now not threatened, was regarded as 
“*a source of sapply for any reinforcements ab- 
**solutely necessary to other parts of the field. 
** Stone’s-river, at its then low stage, was fuidable, 
“at almost any point, for Infantry, and, at short 
** intervals, peifectly practicable for Artillery. 
‘*These dispositions completed, Lieutenant- 
** general Hardee was ordered to assuil the enemy, 
‘fat daylight, on Wednesday, the thirty-first, 
‘*the attack to be taken up by Gencral Polk’s 
** command, in succession, to the right flank ; the 
**move to be made by a constant wheel to the 
“right on Polk’s right flank, as a pivot—the 


*‘object being to force the enemy back on | 


** Stone’s-river, and, if practicable, by the aid of 
**Cavalry, cut him off from his base of opera- 
** tions and supplies, by the Nashville-pike. 

‘*The lines were now bivouacked at a dis 
** tance, in places, of not more than five hundred 
** yards, the camp-fires of the two being within 
** distinct view. Wharton's Cavalry Brigade 
**had been held on our left, toSwatch and check 
**the movements of the enemy, in that direction, 
*‘and to prevent his Cavalry from gaiuing the 
* railroad in our rear,-the preservation of which 
** was of vital importance. In this he was aided 
“by Brigadier general A. Buford, who had a 
**small command of six hundred new Cavalry. 
*““The duty was most ably, gallantly, and suc- 
“‘ cessfully performed. 

**On Monday night, Brigadier-general Wheeler 


* proceeded with his Cavalry Brigade and one | 


** Regiment from Pegram’s, as ordered, to gain 
**the enemy’s rear. By Tuesday morning, mov- 
**ing on the Jefferson-pike, around the enemy's 


**left flank, he had gained the rear of their | 


“(whole Army, and soon attacked the trains, 
‘“‘their guards, and the numerous stragglers. 
“He succeeded in capturing several hundred 
* prisoners and destroying hundreds of wagous 
*Joaded with supplies and baggage. After 
** clearing the road, he made his way entirely 
** around, and joined the Cavalry on our left. 
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‘*The failure of General McCown to execute, 
‘** during the night, an order for a slight change 
‘*in the line of his Division, and which had to 
**be done the next: morning, caused some delay 
‘*in the general and vigorous assault by Licuten- 
‘*ant-general Hardee. But about seven o'clock, 
“the rattle of musketry and roar of artillery 
‘announced the beginning of the confict. 
‘*The enemy was taken completely by surprise ; 
** General and Staff-officers were not mounted; 
** Artillery-horses not hitched; and Infantry 
‘“not formed. A hot and inviting breakfast of 
** coffee and other luxuries to which our gallant 
**and hardy men had long been strangeis, was 
**found upon the fire, unserved, and was left, 
‘* whilst we pushed on to the enjoyment of a 
** more inviting feast, that of captured artillery, 
‘flying Battalions, and hosts of craven prison- 
“ers, begging for the lives they had forfeited 
** by their acts of brutality and atrocity. Whilst 
‘*thus routing and pushing the enemy, on his 
**front, Lieutenant- general Hardee announced to 
“me, by a messenger, that the movement was 
“not being as promptly executed by Major 
** Cheatham’s command, on his right, the left of 
** General Polk’s Corps, as he expected ; and that 
**his line was consequently exposed to an enfi- 
‘lade fire from the enemy's artillery, in that 
‘* front. The necessary instructions for prompt 
** movement at that point were immediately dis- 
** patched; and, in a short time, our whole line, 
**except Breckinridge’s command, was warmly 
‘engaged. From this time, we continued to 
** drive the enemy, more or less rapidly, until his 
* line was thrown entirely back, at right angles 
‘*to his first position, and occupied the cut of 
**the railroad, along which he had massed his 
‘* Reserves and posted very strong Batteries. A 
‘** reference to the Map No. 2. will show this 
**second and strong position. 

‘*The enemy’s loss was very heavy, in killed 
‘and wounded—far exceeding our own, #s ap- 
** peared from a critical examination of the field, 
**now almost entirely in our possession. Of ar- 
** tillerv alone we had secured more than twenty- 
** five pieces. 

‘* Whilst the Infantry and Artillery were en- 
‘* gaged in this successful work, Brigadier-gen- 
**eral Wharton, with his Cavalry command, was 
‘*most activeiy and gallantly engaged on the 
‘enemy's right and rear, where he inflicted a 
‘* heavy loss in killed and wounded ; captured 
‘*a full Battery of Artillery endeavoring to 
‘*escape; and secured and sent in near two’ 
** thousand prisoners. 

‘*These important successes and results had 
‘not been achieved without heavy sacrifices on 
‘*our part, as the resistance of the enemy, after 
‘*the first surprise, was most gullapt and obstin- 
** ate. 
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‘‘Finding Lieutenat-general Hardee so for- 
“midably opposed by the movement of the 
‘*enemy to his front, reinforcements for him 
‘¢ were ordered from Major-general Breckinridge ; 
“but the orders were countermanded, as will 
‘** hereafter appear, and Polk’s Corps was pressed 
“forward, with vigor, hoping to draw the enemy 
“*back, or route him on the right, as he had 
“already been on the left. We succeeded in 
‘driving him from every position, except the 
**strong one heid by his extreme left flank, rest- 
“ing on Stone’s-river, and covercd by a con- 
“centration of artillery of stperior range and 
** calibre, which seemed to bid us defiance. The 
“‘ difficulties of our general advance had been 
**greatly enhanced by the topography of the 
* country. 
“their progress over ground of the roughest 
‘character, covered with huge stones, and stud 


® | 
“ded with the densest growth of cedar, the | 
“branches reaching the ground, and forming an.| 


“almost impassable ‘brake.’ Our artillery could 
‘rarely be used, while the enemy, holding de- 


‘ fensive lines, had selected formidable positions | 
“for his Batteries and this dense cover for his | 
“Infantry, trom both of which he had to be | 


** dislodged by our Infantry, alone. The deter- 


“mined and unvarying gallantry of our troops, 


“and the uninterrupted success which attended | 


“their repeated charges against these strong: 
“holds, defended by double their numbers, 
‘fully justified the unbounde confidence I had 


‘fever reposed in them, and had so often ex- | 


** pressed. 
‘*To meet our successful advance and retrieve 


‘“‘his losses in the front of his left, the enemy | 


‘“‘ealy transferred a portion of his Reserve, 


‘*from his left to that flank, and, by two o'clock, | 


‘‘had succeeded in concentrating such a force 
4¢in Licutenant-gencral 
«check his further progress. Our two lines had, 
‘¢by this time, become almost blended, so weak- 
‘ened were they by losses, exhaustion, and ex- 
*¢ tension tu cover the enemy's whole front. As 
‘¢ early as ten o'clock, A. M., Major- general Breck- 


‘inridge was called on for ene Brigade, and | 


“soon after for a second, to reinforce or act as 
‘*a reserve to Lieutenant-general Hardee. His 
“reply to the first call represented the enemy 
‘crossing Stone’s-river, in heavy force, in his 
‘‘immediate front; and on receiving the second 
‘‘order, he informed me that they had al- 
‘¢ready crossed, in heavy force, and were ad- 
‘“vancing to attack his lines. He was immedi- 
“ately ordered not to await attack, but to ad- 
vance and mect them. About this same time, 
“a report reached me that a heavy force of the 
“enemy's Infantry was advancing on the Leban- 
“fon-road, about five miles in Breckinridge’s 
“front. Brigadier-general Pegram, who had 
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**heen sent to that road, to cover the flank of the 

‘Infantry with his Cavalry Brigade—save two 

*« Regiments detached with Wheeler and Wharton 
—was ordered forward immediately to develop 
any such movement. The orders for the two 
Brigades from Breckinridge were countermand- 
ed ; whilst dispositions were made, at his re- 
quest, tu reinforce him. Before they could be 
carried out, the movement ordered disclosed 
the fact that no force had crossed Stone’s-riv- 
er; that the only cnemy in our immediate front, 
then, was a small body of sharpshooters; and 
that there was no advance on the Lebanon- 
road, These unfortunate misapprehensions on 
that part of the field, which, with proper pre- 
caution, could not have existed, withheld from 
active operations three fine Brigades until the 
eneny had succeeded in checking our progress, 
had re-established his lines, and had collected 
many of his broken Battalions. 
** Having now settled the question that no 
movement was being made against our right, 
aid none even to be apprehended, Breckin- 
ridge was ordered to leave two B-igades to 
support the battery at ‘A.,’ on his side of 
Stone’s-river, and with the balance of the force 
to cross to the left and report to Licutenant- 
general Polk. By the time this could be ac- 
complished, it was too late to send this force 
to Lieutenant-general Hardee's support, who 
was unalle to make further progress, and he 
was directed to maintain his position. Lieu- 
tenant-general Polk was directed, with these 





Hardee’s front, as to | 


reinforcements, to throw all the force he could 

collect upon the enemy’s extreme left, and 
‘*thereby either carry that strong point, which 
‘*hac so far resisted us successfully, or, failing 
‘*in that, at least to draw off from Hardee's 
‘* front, the furmidable opposition there cuncen- 
** crated. 

“The three Brigades of Jackson, Preston, 


|“andl Adams were successively reported for 


“this work. How galiantly they moved to 
“their task, and how much they suffered in the 
“determined effort to accomplish it, will best 
“appear from Reports of subordinate Com- 
“manders and the statement of losses, here- 
“with, Upon this flank, their strongest de- 
| “fensive position resting on the river-bank, the 
| enemy had concentrated not less than twenty 
* pieces of artillery, masked almost entirely 
“from view; but covering an open space in 
“front, of several hundred yards, supported 
“* right, left, and rear—by heavy masses of In. 
* fantry. 

“This position proved impracticable; and, 
“after two unsuccessful efforts, the attempt to 
\*carry it by Infantry was abandoned. Our 
“heaviest batieries of artillery and rifled-guns 
“ of long range were now concentrated in tront 
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“of their fires, opened upon this position. 
“ After a cannonade of some time, the enemy’s 
“ fire slackened, and finally ceased, near niglit- 
“fall, Lieutenant-general Hardee had slightly 
“retired his line from the furthest point he 
“had attained, for better position and cover, 
“without molestation from the enemy. 

“ Lieutenant-general Polk’s Infantry, includ- 
“ing the three reinforcing Brigades, uniting 
“their front with Hardee's right, and extending 
“to our extreme right flank, formed a continu- 
“ous line very nearly perpendicular to the orig- 
“inal line of battle, thus leaving nearly the 


“ whole field, with all its trophies—the enemy’s | 


“dead and many of his wounded, his hospitals 
“and stores—in our full possession, The body 
“of Brigadier general Sill, one of their Divis- 


“fallen, and was sent to town and decently in- 
“terred, though he had forfeited all claim to 
“such consideration, by the acts of cruelty, bar- 
“barity, and atrocity, but a few days before, 
“ committed under his authority, on the women 
“and children and old men living near the 
“road, on which he had made a reconnois- 
“ sance, 

“During the afternoon, Brigadier-general 
“Pegram, Giscovering a hospital and large 
“numbers of stragglers, in rear of the enemy's 
“lines, and across Stone’s-river, charged them 
“with his Cavalry, and captured about one 
“hundred and seventy prisoners. 

“Both Armies, exhansted by a conflict of 
“full ten hours’ duration, rarely surpassed for 
“its continued intensity and heavy losses sus 
“tained, sunk to rest with the sun; and perfect 
“ quiet prevailed for the night. 

“At dawn, on Thursday morning, the first 
“of January, orders were sent to the several 
“ commanders, to press forward their skirmish- 
“ers, feel the enemy, and report any change in 
“his position. Major-general Breckinridge had 
“been transferred to the right of Stone’s-river, 
“to resume the command of that position, now 
“held by two of his Brigades. It was soon 
“reported that no change had occurred, except 
“the withdrawal of fhe enemy from the ad- 
“vanced position occupied by his left flank. 
“ Finding, upon further examination, that this 
“was the case, the right flank of Lieutenant- 
“ general Polk’s Corps was thrown forward to 
“occupy the ground for which we had so ob- 
“stinately contended, the evening before. This 
“shortened our line, considerably, and gave us 
“possession of the centre batile-field, from 
“which we gleaned the spoils and trophies, 
“throughout the day, and transferred them 
“rapidly to the rear. 

‘““A careiul reconnoissance of the enemy’s 
“position was ordered, and the most of the 
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“Cavalry was put in motion for the roads in 
“his rear, to cut off his trains and develope 
“any movement, It was soon ascertained that 
‘“‘he was still in very heavy force all along our 


| “front, occupying a position strong by nature 


“and improved by such work as could be done 


| “at night by his Reserves, 


“In a short time, reports from the Cavalry 
‘informed me that heavy trains were moving 
“towards Nashville, some of the wagons load- 
“ed, and all the-ambulances filled with wound- 
“ed. These were attacked, at different places; 
“many wagons were destroyed; and hundreds 
“of prisoners paroled. No doubt this induced 
“the enemy to send large escorts of Cavalry, 
“ Artillery.and Infantry, with later trains; and 


| ‘thus the impression was made on our ablest 
“jon commanders, was found where he had | 


“Commanders, that a retrogade movement 
‘““was going on. 

‘**Our forces, greatly wearied and much reduc- 
‘fed by heavy losses, were held ready to avail 
“themselves of any change in the enemy’s posi- 
“tion; but it was deemed unadvisable to assail 
‘* him as there established. The whole day after 
“these dispositions was passed without an im- 
** porant movement, on either side; and was con- 
**sumed by us in gleaning the battle field, bury- 
‘*ing the dead, and replenishing ammunition. 

* At daylight, on Friday, the second, orders to 
‘* feel the enemy and ascertain his position were 
‘*repeated, with the same result. The Cavalry- 
‘* Brigades of Wheeler and Wharton had returned, 
* during the night, greatly exhausted from long- 
*¢ continued service, with but little rest or food to 
‘‘either man or horse. Both Commanders re- 
‘* ported the indications from the enemy's move- 
**ments the same. Allowing them only a few 
‘«hours to feed and rest, and sending the two 
‘* detached Regiments back to Pegram’s Brigade, 
‘« Wharton was ordered to the right flank, across 
** Stone’s-river, to assume command in that 
‘quarter, and keep me advised of any change. 
‘Wheeler, with his Brigade, was ordered to 
‘* gain the enemy’s rear again, and remain until 
‘*he could definitely report whether any retro- 
‘¢ gade movement was being made. 

‘* Before Wharton had taken his position, ob- 
‘servation excited my suspicions in regard to a 
‘*movement having been made by the enemy 
‘*across Stone’s river, immediately in Breckiu- 
‘‘ridge’s front. Reconnoissances by several Staff- 
‘* (fficers soon developed the fact that a Division 
‘* had quietly crosscd, unopposed, and established 
‘* themselves on and under cover of an eminence 
‘marked ‘B’ on the Map number 2., from 
‘¢ which Lieutenant-general Polk's line was com- 
‘¢manded and enfiladed. The dislodgment of 
‘“this force or the withdrawal of Polk’s line was 
‘an evident necessity. The latter involved con- 
‘* sequences not to be entertained. Orders were 
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“accordingly given for the concentration of 
“the whole of Major-general Breckinridge’s 
“Division in front of the positon to be taken. 
‘The addition to his command of ten Napoleon 
‘‘ ouns, twelve-pounders, under Captain F. H. 
“Robertson, an able and accomplished Artillery- 
** officer, and for the Cavalry forces of Wharton 
‘“‘and Pegram, about two thousand men, to 
‘join in the attack on his right. Major gen- 
‘eral Breckinridge wes sent for, and advised | 
‘¢ of the movement and its olbjects—the securing | 
‘and holding the position which protected | 
“ Polk’s flank, and gave us command of the en- | 
‘“‘emy’s, by which to enfilade him. He was 
“informed of the forces phaccd at his disposal, 
“and instructed with them to drive the enemy 
“back, crown the bill, entrench his artillery, 
“and hold the position. 

‘* To distract their attention from our real ob- 
‘+ ject, a heavy artillery-fire was ordercd to be | 
‘opened from Polk's front, at the exact hour at 
“which the movement was to begin. At other 
“points, throughout both lines, all was quiet. 
** General Breckimidge, at half past three, P.M., 
‘reported he would advance at four. Polk's 
‘** Batteries promptly opcned fire, and were soon 
* answered by the enemy. <A heavy cannonade 
‘‘of some fifteen minutes was succeedcd by the 


‘* fire of the musketry, which soon became gen- 


‘eral. The contest was short and severe—the 
‘‘enemy was driven back and the eminence 
‘gained ; but the movement, as a whole, was a 
“failure; and the position was again yielded. 
‘Our forces were moved, unfortunately, so far 
‘‘to the left, as to throw a portion of them into 
“ and over Stone’s-river, where they encountered 
‘*heavy masses of the enemy; whilst those 
“against whom they were intended to operate, 
‘on our side of the river, bad a destructive en- 
‘* filade on our whole line. Our second line was 
‘**s0 close to the front as to receive the enemy's 
‘* fire, and returning it, took their friends in the 
‘rear. The Cavalry-force was left entirely out 
‘of the action. Leaning, from my own Staff- 
‘* officers, sent to the scene of the disorderly re- 
“treat being made by General Breckinridge’s 
‘Division, Brigadier-gencral Patton Anderson's 
‘*fine Biigade of Mississippians, the nearest 
“body of troops, was promptly ordered to his 
“relief. On reaching the field and moving for- 
‘ward, Anderson found himself in front of 
** Breckinridge’s Infantry, and soon encountered 
“the encmy’s light-troops close upon our Artil- 
““lery, which had been left without support. 
‘This noble Biigade, under its cool and gallant 
‘chief, drove the enemy back, and saved all 
‘the guns not captured before its arrival. 
‘*Captain F, H. Robertson, after the disabling 
‘*wound received by Major Graves, General 
‘* Breckinridge’s gallant and efficient Chief of 
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‘* Artillery, took the entire charge of the Artil- 
‘*lery of the Division, in addition to his own. 
‘*To his gallantry, energy, and fearlessness, is 
** due the smallness of cur loss, sustained before 
**the arrival of support. only thice guns. His 
** Report, herewith, marked ‘4,’ will shew the 
*‘important part he played in this attack and 
‘*repulse. Before the end of the whole move- 
“mint, it was quite dark. Anderson's command’ 
‘held a position next the cncmy, corresponding 
“nearly with our original line; whilst Breckin- 
‘*yidge’s Brigade Commanders collected their 
**scattercd men, as far as practicable, in the 
‘*dakness, and took inegular positions on An- 
**derson’s left and sear. At daylight, in the 
‘*moining, they were moved to the fiont, and 
**the whole line re-established, without opposi- 
‘*tion. During the night, Major-gcneral Cle- 
‘*burne’s Division was 1e tiansferrcd to its 
* original position, on the right, and Lic utenant- 
** weneral Hardee directed to resume his com- 
‘* mand there, and restore our line. On Saturday 
‘““momning, the third. cur forces had been in 
**line of battle five days and nights, with Lut 
‘little rest, having no Reserves; their baggage 
*“and tents bad been loaded, and the wagons 
‘** were four miles off ; their provisions, if cooked 
‘at all, were most imperfectly prepared, with 
‘*scanty means; the weather had been severe 
**from cold and almost constant rain; and we 
‘“*had no change of clothing, and, in many 
‘* places, could not have fires. The necessary 
** consequence was, the great exhaustion of both 
‘* (fliceis and men, many having to be sent to. 
‘*the hospitals, in the rear; and more still were 
‘*beginning to straggle from their commands, 
*€an evil from which we had, so far, suffered but 
‘*little. During the whole of this day, the rain 
‘* continued to fall with little intermission; and 
‘* the rapid rise in Stone’s-river indicated that it 
‘*would soon be unfordable. Late, on Fiiday 
‘night, [had received the captured papers of 
** Major-general McCook, commanding one Corps 
“ @’ Arme of the enemy, showing their effective 
‘* strength to have been very nearly, if not quite, 
‘*seventy thousand men. Before noon, reports 
‘*from Brigadier-general Whecler satisfied me 
‘* that the enemy instead of retiring, was 1eceiv- 
‘ing re-inforcements. 

‘*Common prudence and the safety of my 
‘*Army, upon which even the safety of our 
** cause depended, left no doubt, in my mind, as 
** to the necessity for my withdrawal from so un- 
‘*equal a contest. My orders were accordingly 
** given, about noon, for the movement of the 
‘*trains and for the neccssary preparation of 
** troops. 

“* Under the efficient management of the dif- 
‘* ferent Staff departments, everything had been 
‘secured and transferred to the rear, inclnding 
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“*¢ prisoners captured, artillery, small-arms, sub- 
‘*sistence, meuns of transportation, and nearly 
¢¢all of our wounded able to bear moving. No 
«* movement of any kind was made by the troops, 
«¢ on either side, during the most inclement day, 
«‘ until just at night, when a sharp skirmish oc- 
*‘curred between Polk’s right and the enemy's 
«left flank, resulting in nothing decisive. The 
*¢ only question with me was, whether the move 
‘ment should be made at once or delayed 
«twenty-four hours, to save a few of our 
«*wounded. As it was probable we should lose, 
«* by exhaustion, as many as we should remove of 
‘the wounded, my inclination to remain was 
«yielded. The whole force, except the Cavalry, 
*¢ was put in motion at eleven o'clock, P.M., and 
*¢the Army retired, in perfect order, to its pres- 
ent position, behind Duck-river, without re- 
“ceiving or giving a shot. Our Cavalry held 
“* the position before Murfreesboro’ until Monday 
** morning, the fifth, when it quietly retired, as 
** ordered, to cover our front. 

‘© We left about one thousand, two hundred 
** badly wounded, one half of whom, we learn, 
«* have since died from the severity of their in- 
«* juries; about three hundred sick, too fceble to 
«*bear transportation; and about two bundred 
«* well men and medical officers as their attend- 
‘tants. In addition to this, the enemy had cap- 
**tured about eight huudred prisoners from us. 
** As the twelve hundred wounded are counted 
** once, under that head, among our losses, they 
«*should be excluded in the general total. As 

-¢¢an off-set to this loss, we had securcd—as will 
«appear from the Report of my Inspector-gen- 
‘eral, herewith, marked ‘ 5 ’—consideral:ly over 
‘*six thousand prisoners, had captured over 
“thirty pieces of artillery, six thousand stand 
**of small arms, a number of wagons, ambul 
‘* ances, mules, and harness, with a large amount 


**of other valuable property, all of which was | 


**secured, and appropriated to proper uses. Be 
~** sides all this, secured, we had destroyed not 
“Jess than cight hundred wagons, mostly laden 
“with various articles, such as arms, ammuni- 
** tion, provisions, baggage, clothing, medicines, 
**and hospital-stores. 


**pulse. A number of stands of colors, 
**of which are forwarded with this Report, were 
‘€also captured on the field. Others known to 
** have been taken, have not been sent in. The 
** list marked ‘6’ is herewith transmitted. 


**A tabular statement of our forces, marked | 


aetr 


**ber of fighting-men we had on the field, on 
**the morning of the thirty-first of December, 
**to have been less than thirty-five thousand, of 
‘which about thirty thousand were Infantry 
‘‘and Artillery. Our losses are also reported in 
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We had lost three pieces | 
*“Cof artillery only, all in Breckinridge’s re- | 
nine | 


7,’ is herewith submitted, showing the num- | 
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‘*this same comprehensive table, so as to show 
“how much each Corps, Division, and Brigade 
“suffered; and in the case of Breekintidge’s Di- 
** vision, the losses are reported, separately, for 
** Wednesday and Friday. These Reports are 
‘** minute and suggestive, showing the severity of 
**the conflict as well as where, when, and by 
“whom it was sustained. 

‘*Among the gallant dead the nation is 
‘called to mourn, none could have fallen 
**more honored or regretted than Brigadier- 
** generals James E. Rains and R. W. Ianson, 
‘*They yielded their lives in the heroic dis- 
‘‘charge of duty; and leave their honored 
‘*names as a rich leg.cy to their descendants. 
‘** Brigadier-generals James R. Chalmers and 
“D. W. Adams received disabling wounds, 
‘fon Wednesday, I am happy to say not serious, 
**but which deprived us of their valuable 
“services. Having been under my immedi- 
**ate command since the beginning of the War, 
**f can bear evidence to their devotion, and to 
**the conspicuous gallantry which has marked 
“ their services, on every field. 

** For the sacied names of other heroes and 
** patriots, of lower grades, who gave their lives, 
‘illustrating the character of the Confederate 
**soldier, on this bloody field, I must refer to 
**the Reports of subordinate Commanders and 
‘- to the list which will be submitted. Our loss- 
** es, it will be seen, exceeded ten thousand—nine 
**thousand of whom were killed and wounded. 

‘*The enemy’s luss, we have no meaus of 
‘knowing, with certainty. One Corps, com- 
**manded by Major-general Thomas L. Critten- 
“den, which was least exposed in the engage- 
‘*ment, reports over five thousand killed and 
**wounded. Asthey had two other Corps and 
“a separate Division, third of a Corps, and 
‘**their Cavalry, it is safely estimated at three 
“thousand xilled and sixteen thousand wound- 
** ed, adding the six thousand, two hundred, and 
** seventy-three prisoners, and we have a total of 
** twenty-five thousand, two hundred, and seven- 
“* ty-three. 

** Lieutenant-generals L. Polk and W. J. 
‘*Hardee, commanding Corps, Major generals 
“J. M. Withers and P. R Cleburne, command- 
‘fing Divisions, are specially commenced to the 
‘*Government, for their valor, skill and ability, 
‘displayed by them throughout the engage- 
** ment. 

‘* Brigadier-general J. Patton Anderson, for 
*‘the coolness, judgment, anc courage with 
** which he interposed his Brigade between our 
‘* retreating forces and the enemy largely super- 
‘jor to him, on Friday evening, and saved our 
‘artillery, is justly entitled to special mention. 

** Brigadier generals Joseph Wheeler and John 
**A. Wharton, commanding Cavalry Brigades, 
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‘were pre-eminently distinguished, throughout 
“the action, as they had been, for a month 
‘* previous, in many successive conflicts with the 
‘enemy. Under their skillful and gallant lead, 
‘the reputation of our Cavalry has been justly 
“enhanced. For the just commendation of 
‘other officers, many of whom were pre-emi- 
‘‘nently distinguished, I must refer to the Re- 
*‘ ports of their more immediate commanders. 

“*To the private soldier, a fair meed of praise 
‘is due; and, though it is so seldom given and 
‘so rarely expected that it may be considered 
“out of place, I cannot, in justice to myself, 
‘withhold the opinion, ever entertained and so 
‘often expressed, during our struggle for inde- 
‘* pendence—in the absence of the instruction 
‘‘and discipline of old armies and of the confi- 
** dence which Jong association produces between 
‘* veterans, we have had, in a great measure, 
‘to trust to the individuality and self-reliance 
‘“‘ of the private soldier. Without the incentive 
‘forthe motive which controls the officer, who 
“‘hopes to live in history; without the hope 
“of reward; and actuated only by a sense of 
“duty and patriotism, he has, in this great con- 
“test, justly judged that the cause was his own, 
“and gone into it with a determination to con- 
“quer or die, to be free or not to be at all. No 
“encomium is to high, no honor too great, for 
“such a soldiery. However much of credit and 
“glory may be given, and probably justly giv- 
‘en, to the leaders in our strugyle, history will 
‘yet award the main honor where it is due— 
“‘to the private soldier, who, without hope of 
“reward, and with no other incentive than a 
“consciousness of rectitude, has encountered 
“all the hardships, and suffered all the priva- 
“tions. Well has it been said: ‘The first mon- 
“‘¢ument our Confederacy rears, when our inde- 
“* pendence shall have been won, should be a 
“lofty shaft, pure and spotless, bearing this 
** inscription, ‘To the unknown and unrecord- 
eee ed dead.’’ 

‘*The members of my Staff, arduously engag- 
‘ed in their several duties, before, during, and 
“since the prolonged engagement, are deserv- 
‘ing a mention in this Report. Lieutenant-col- 
“‘onels George G. Garner and G. W. Brent, 
“and Captain P. H. Thompson, Adjutant and 
* Inspector- general’s Department. 

‘* First Lieutenants Towson Ellis and F. 8. 
‘Parker, regular Aids-de-Camp. 

‘* Lieutenant-colonel Beard, Inspector- general ; 
‘* Lieutenant-colonels A. J. Hays and P. A. May, 
** Majors James Strainbridge, Louisiana Infantry, 
*‘and William Clarelate, Seventh Alabama Vol- 
‘“‘unteers, Acting Assistant Inspector-generals ; 
© tnianenl~auieadl L. W. O'Bannon, Chief 
‘* Quarter-master ; Major M. W. McMicken, As- 
‘sistant Quarter-master; Major J. J. Walker, 
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‘*Chief Commissary; Majors F. Molloy and 
‘*G. M. Hillyer, Assistants; Lieutenant-colonel 
‘*H. Aladowski, Chief of Ordnance; Captains 
‘*W. H. Warren and O. T. Gibbs, and Lieuten- 
‘*ant W. F. Johnson, Assistants; Captain 8. W. 
‘* Steele, Acting Chief of Engineers, and Lieu- 
‘tenants H. C. Forie, H. H. Buchanan, and 
‘*J. R. P. McFall; Lieutenant-colonel J. H. 
‘* Hullonquist, Acting Chief of Artillery; First 
** Lieutenant R. H. 8. ‘lhompson, Assistant; 
‘* Surgeon A. J. Foard, Medical Director; Sur- 
‘*geon E. A. Flewellen, Assistant Medical Di- 
‘*rector; Acting Surgeon T. G. Richardson, at- 
‘*tendant on myself, Staff, and escort; Colonels 
‘*David Urquhart, of Louisiana, J. Stoddard 
** Johnston, of Kentucky, and St. Leger Grenfel, 
‘‘of England—the two former volunteer Aids, 
‘*long on my Staff—served me most effectually. 
‘* Major E. W. Baylor, Assistant Quarter-master ; 
‘** Major B. C. Kennedy, Assistant Commissary of 
‘* Subsistence ; and Lieutenant William M. Bridg- 
‘es, Aid-de-camp to the late Brigadier-general 
‘* Duncan, reported just before the engagement, 
‘*and joined my Staff, on which they served 
‘through the battle. — 

“‘ Colonel M. L. Clark, of the Artillery, P. A., 
“being in Murfreesboro’, on temporary service, 
“did me the favor to join and serve on my 
“Staff, during the engagement, His Excellen- 
“cy, Isham G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee, 
“and the Hon. Andrew Ewing, member of the 
“Military Court, volunteered their services and 
“rendered me efficient aid, especially with the 
“Tennessee troops, largely in the ascendant in 
“the Army. It is but due to a zealous and ef- 
“ficient laborer, in our cause, that I here bear 
“testimony to the cordial support, given me, at 
“all times, since meeting him, a year ago, in 
“West Tennessee, by His Excellency, Governor 
“Harris, From the field of Shiloh, where he 
“received, in his arms, the dying form of the 
“lamented Johnston, to the last struggle at 
‘“‘ Murfreesboro’, he has been one of us, and has 
“shared all our privations and dangers, whilst 
“ giving us his personal and political influence, 
“with all the power he possessed, at the head 
“‘of the State Government. 

‘*To the Medical Department of the Army, 
‘*under the able administration of Surgeon 
‘* Foard, great credit is due for the success which 
‘attended their labors. Sharing none of the 
‘*excitement and glory of the field, these offi- 
‘* cers, in their labors of love, devote themselves, 
** silently and assiduously, to alleviate the suffer- 
‘*ings of their brother soldiers, at hours when 
‘* others are seeking repose. 

‘* The Reports of subordinate commanders have 
‘* been specially called for, and are soon expect- 
‘*ed, when they will be promptly’ forwarded. 

‘* During the time the operations at Murfrees- 
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**boro’ were being conducted, important expe- 
** ditions, under Brigadier-generals Forrest and 
** Morgan, were absent in West Tennessee and 
** Northern Kentucky. The Reports already for- 
“‘ warded show the complete success which at- 
**tended these gallant Brigadiers and commend 
“* them to the confidence of the Government and 
** pratitude of the country. 
**T am, Sir, very respectfully, 
** Your obedient servant, 
** Braxton Brace, 

** General Commanding. 

‘Gen. 8. Cooper, Adj’t Gen., 
** RicuMonp, Va.” 


[To BE ConTINUED. } 


IL—AN EHSSAY ON THE UNIVERSAL 
PLENITUDE OF BEING AND ON THE 
NATURE AND IMMORTALITY OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL AND ITS AGENCY.— 
CoNTINUED FROM PaGE 196. 


By Ersan Aten, Esgr. 
CHAPTER I 
Szcrrion I 


Of the essence of the soul, and of cogitative and 
incogitative entity in general. 


it may be matter of doubt whether the 
wisdom of man, in this weak condition of 
being and action, is able to elucidate so in- 
tricate a subject as that of the essence of the 
soul; but as human science and knowledge is 
progressive, we can not determine to what at- 
tainnrents it may or may not arrive. A candid 
examination therefore into any part of nature, 
cannot be disservisable to us. If we make any 
new discoveries, we are wiser than we were be- 
fore; and if we do not succeed in the investiga- 
tion of the nature of the soul, or of universal 
entity, we shall have done the most that we 
eould do to discover the truth, and shall have 
the satisfaction of reflecting, that had we not 
been thus inquisitive we should not have improv- 
ed so far in knowledge as to have known but 
that we might have gone farther: we will there- 
fore proceed with our enquiry into the essence 
of the soul. 

The question, as we shall manage it, will 
not be whether the soul be material or imma- 
terial, but whether the soul is a real substance 
or not. common sense assures us that those 
parts of entity that come within our observation, 
which we call matter, does not think, but is by 
nature incapable of reflection and consciousness ; 
and since the soul is by nature capable of these 
intelligent exertions, we may with certainty infer 
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that the soul is not material; and if not mater- 
ial why pot immaterial. In a strict sense it may 
be immaterial, or void of matter, but not in such 
a sense as to exempt it from substance ; since, 
without substance, it would be incapable of pos- 
sessing or Occupying place ; which, if true, it 
could not possess or Occupy the Body, which we 


| know to be in fact true. 


That there isa union between soul and body, 


lis a fact that none that have souls and bod- 


ies will dispute; but that an animal body 
should be united with a soul or spirit of no sub- 
stance, is contradictory and impossible. It is 


| the same as to joinor unite nothing with some- 
| thing, whichis moenifestly absurd. 
| be premised, that the soul, though void of sub- 


But it may 


stance, is nevertheless intelligent, but such a 
querie as this would be beging the question, for 
that intelligence implies being as much as any- 
thing else. None will dispute but that the soul 
is intelligent, but the dispute is whether it is a 
real substance or not. The point to be proved 
on the part of my opponents, if I shall have any, 
is, that the soul may exert it self intelligently, or 
consciously, without substance, or that an intelli- 
gent being may be, and that its essence may be 
void of substance, which appears to me to be the 
same as to suppose that nonentity may exert or do 
acts of intelligence and consciousness; for there 
can be no attribute, property, or quality, to a pre- 
mised being or soul, void of substance ; any more 
than to nonentity. for instance we will examine 
into the manner of the existence of such a premis- 
ed being. Is it local or boundless ; has it a where- 
ness or ubiquity: admitting it to be local, it 
must of necessary consequence have a circum- 
pherence, and a circumpherence necessarily im- 
plies a real extention, and extention a substance, 
however inconceivable to us, (by reason of its 
subtile purity,) to occupy the contents of that 
extention, as nonentity could not doit. And 
on the contrary to ascribe ubiquity or omnipre- 
sence to it, would be a contradiction to its fin- 
itude or locallity, as none but the infinite mind 
can be omnipresent, (of which more will be ob- 
served in its order.) From hence we infer 
that an intelligent finite being, perfectly ex- 
empted from all manner or kind of substance, 
can be neither bounded or unbounded and 
therefore could have no real existence, since 
there can be no being that has a positive exist- 
ence but must come within one or the other of 
the descriptions of bounded or unbounded ex- 
istence, (the latter of which is only aplicable 
to God,) for there can be no third discription 
of existence in the universe, that does not be- 
long to the character of Either bounded or un- 


| bounded, limited or unlimited; and since the 


soul has a conscious knoledge of a finite exist- 
ence, we infer, that its essence must exist of 
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some real substance though it be ever so ethe- 
rial, electrical, subtile, vivid and pure, or of 
what ever quality, property, or attribute we as- 
cribe to it, and however imperceptible to our 
external senses, and incomprehensible to our 
understandings. 

Though we are corscious of the existence 
and exercise of reflection, memory, contriv- 
ance, judgment and volition, with other ex- 
ertions of the soul, which manifest its entity 
and agency, yet this our consciousness, does not 
make known to us the question now before us, 
whether the soul is a substance or not, nor is it 
in nature possible for our bodily senses, to have 
any perception of asoul, or mere spirit, wheth- 
er that of our own or of others, therefore the 


question under consideration, concerning the | 


substance of the soul, must be investigated by 
reason, if at all, since it is not from our medi- 
ate or natural sensations of things, nor frem our 
immediate consciousness of the entity of our 
own souls, or of others, or from our agency and 
complicated modes of intelligent action, that 
we shall be able to investigate the intrinsic na- 
ture of the soul, for if we had senses nice 
enough to perceive the soul, or spiritual beings, 
they would with external objects in general, 
come within the knowledge of our perceptions, 
and thereby we should have been able to have 
conceived of their existence, as of external 
things, which would have rendered our present 
logical speculations unnecessary, or if our con- 
sciousness of a spiritual existence extended to 
the manner of its being we might thereby 
have understood whether the soul is a substan- 
tial, or an unsubstantial being or not, but since 
our senses perceive nothing of the soul, or of 
such kind of beings, and as our consciousness 
of such existences, does not extend to the man- 
ner of their existence, so far as to inform us 
relative to the substance of the soul, we must 
investigate the subject (,if possible,) by reason, 

Our senses discover to us that we have 
an organized Body, with its figure, size, and 
proportion, and we are conscious of intelligent 
being and agency, within the cireumpherence 
of the body, and by experience know that (ac- 
cording to the Law of nature,) we can move and 
actuate ourselves at pleasure; yet we do not 
understand the intrinsic cause, or spring of 
motion in our bodies; so as to explain the 
manner of it, or to solve all questions concern- 
ing it: so that it remains a mystery to us how, 
from a mere volition of mind, our hands and 
feet obey us; for we cannot conceive of the 
manner of the operation of our spirits, or our 
Organized sensitive Bodies, yet since we know 
it to be a fact, we cannot but conclude, that 
the soul or active being in our compound na- 
ture has a real substance, since it produces 
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real motion in us, and since nonentity coul not 
do it, any more than it could be capable of 
Existence, From hence we infer, that there is a 
pure cogitative substance in the nature of man, 
that performs those astonishing actions, of 
mind and body, which in its nature is not ma- 
| terial and which we call by the name of Soul, 
|mind Spirit &ce. Thus, as all finite cogitative 
beings must have a place, if they have a real 
existence, and must be local, and have certain 
dimentions, and consist of scme mysterious 
substance, to render them capable of occupying 
place (,which to us seems to be absolutely es- 
| sential, in order to have an existence) as a real 
existence must be somewhere if at all, since an 
| existence no where is a manifest contradiction. 
Furthermore, the essence of the soul, having 
| been considered as a pure vivid substance, 
|rids us of the before argued absurdity, of 
a union of a soul of no substance, to an 
animal and material body, which in its conse- 
quences is the same, as to unite nothing to some 
thing, and though this is impossible, it is not 
impossible to unite, a vivid, pure, cogitative 
substance, to a body of incogitative matter: 
such a union of different sorts of substances, 
one cogitative, and the other material, implies 
no contradiction, and at the same time consti- 
tutes the property of place to the soul, without 
which its entity could not be conceived of. 
That the soul resides in the body in this life 
we have an intuitive certainty, we therefore 
infer, that as it occupies space in this manner 
of being it must do the same in all and every 
circumstance and progression of its existence, 
whether we can perceive or understand the 
manner of its occupying space or not. If a 
human soul is premised to be in China it 
could not be in America at the same time, and 
| if it has not a Capacity of possessing place, 
but is void of whereness, it could not be in 
| China or in America or any where else, which 
| according to our notion of things would pre- 
| clude it from a real existence. 
Furthermore, a premised soul that is by 
| Nature incapable of possessing a place, would 
|also be incapable of motion. It could not 
move from one Country or place to another, 
for motion implies real entity of something 
that is capable of possessing a certain local 
part of space, which constitutes the being or 
thing that moves, for nonentity is as incapable 
of motion as of existence, 

When I think of China my soul is not in 
that Country but in my body, au historical 
knowledge of China bas been communicat- 
ed to my mind, which retains a remembrence 
of it, by the recollection whereof I am enabled 
to reflect thereon at pleasure, but neither my 
soul or body was ever in the Country of China, 
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nor is it yet four hundred years since the learn- 
ed european part of the World, has known 
that there was such an antient and populous 
Nation in the World. The Portugues who 
first sailed round the cape of good-lope, made 
the first discovery of that great and powerful 
nution, From this and such like experimental 
discoveries we infer, that human souls do not 
rove about at random from their bodies, from 

lace to place, or from Country to Country, for 
if they did the western part of the World, 
would have made a discovery of China, previ- 
ous to the Portugues sailing (with their bod- 
ies and souls) round the Cape of good-hope, 
and exploring the Country. Furthermore, all 
circum-navigators and travellers have explor- 
ed the several parts of the World by the unit- 
ed exertions of their souls and bodies; and 
since the soul is possessed of existence in this 
life, and does not seperate, rove, or move from 
the body till Death, we infer, that it resides 
there till that period, is by nature a real sub- 
stance and is propagated by natural genera- 
tion with the body; as the apparent simulari- 
ty of the genius of Children to their parents 
and near relations may witness, and though an 
animal body is necessary in Order to its propa- 
gation and continuance in this life, or mode of 


being, yet it is not essential to be continued 
with the soul during its existence, for if so, 
the soul could not survive the body, which 
will be farther considered in its proper place. 
Was it not that the soul was of some mys- 
terious substance or other (to us,) it could not 
have been propagated with, and united to the 


body, or seperated from it at Death. To be sep- 
erated from the body or leave it, seems to us 
the same as to move from the wreck of the 
body, which without a real substance it could 
not do. And though the substance of the soul 
and its motion from the body at Death, to the 
region or place of its destined retribution, is 
to the survivers in life imperceptible, yet as 
the same soul occupied the body in life in an 
imperceptible manner as before argued, it 
must occupy space in its premised passage to 
its place of retribution, and at that place, and 
in all places of its existence it must Occupy 
space. 

From hence .we infer, that had not the 
soul been resident in the body in this life, 
it could not have been seperated from it at 
death; and had it not been by nature a real 
substance, it would have been incapable of 
either a union with, or seperation from the 
body; or a survival of it, however impercepti- 
ble and mysterious intellectual beings are to 
us in this frail condition of being. 

When we indeavour to give a definition 
of a spiritual being, by placing certaia ad- 
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jectives, to wit, subtile, etherial, electrical, 
vivid, pure and the like, before the word sub- 
stance which is a substantive; we do not sup- 
pose that they give a true and perfect discrip- 
tion of the essence of the soul, or of cogitative 
being in general; such a knowledge is un- 
doubtedly beyond our perception, yet such 
like definitions may serve to shew negatively, 
that we do not mean to express in our Idea 
of the substance of the soul, that elementary 
fluxility of matter, which we denominate to 
be stupid or sensless, For though we can- 
not form a Just Idea of the nature of mora} 
beings, yet we may and ought to preclude in 
our Idea of them, that kind of sensless mat- 
ter which we ascribe to incogitative beings 

Having thus excluded matter from the 
Essence of the soul, which we are intuitive- 
ly certain is a thinking being, we still pro- 
ceed to query what is thought. It is the act 
of the soul, And what isthe soul. Here our 
knowledge in great measure fails us for 
though our consciousness extends to the 
thoughts, (which are the exercises): of the soul, 
it des not extend to its essence; yet those ac- 
tions of the soul of which we are conscious 
demonstrate the existence of the soul, since 
without an existence it could not act or dis- 
play a rational nature. It may be premised 
that thought or reffection is the soul itself, or 
that its essence consists in thinking. Admit- 
ting this definition of the essence of the soul, 
and it affords no manner of solution to the 
question of the substance of the soul, for the 
same question will recur, whether there is any 
substance in thought or not. To say that the 
essence of the soul consist merely in thought, 
without determining whether thought is a 
substance or not, is saying nothing to the 
point at issue concerning the Essence of the 
soul, 

Admitting the position that mere thought 
constitutes the essence of the soul, it alters 
not the force of the preceeding arguments; 
for if we call the soul by the name of thought, 
we must admit its entity and union with 
the body, and disunion from it at Death, 
and passage or motion from the corps to its 
place of retribution, in these and all other cir- 
cumstances of being and action, thought or the 
soul, must occupy space as before argued. So 
that calling the soul by the name of thought, 
or by any other name, alters not the Argu- 
ments concerning the essence of the soul; or 
afford any solution to the subject matter of our 
inquiry. Finally though we ean have no Just 
perception or comprehension of the essence of 
of the soul; or of spiritual beings, yet we may 
understand from logical reasonings that they 
must be of some specifie substance myster- 
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.ous to us, so as to constitute their entity, and 
render them capable of pn place. To 
suppose that any species of entity has no place, 
is a contradiction to the doctrine of entity it 
self, for that if it be in no place it would be 
no where, and if no where, it could not be 
entity but nonentity. From the foregoing con- 
clusion we infer, that we are able to reason far- 
ther on this subject than our external senses 
can extend, as we have demonstrated that in- 
telligent beings must exist or consist, of some 
specific substance, though our senses are utter 
‘strangers to it, and though our reflections and 
consciousness can not comprize its intrinsic 
vessence, 

Undoubtedly it was for wise and good pur- 
poses, and to ultimately promote our happi- 
ness (all things considered), that our Creator 
has in this life, restricted our perception of ex- 
ternal Objects by the laws of our organized 
senses, and the knowledge of our own intelli- 
gent nature, by our immediate consciousness 
of it, and thereby concealed from us the un- 
derstanding of the essence of a pure spirtual 
‘substance or being. Our senses are incompe- 
tent to give us any perception of such a being, 
and therefore our reflections predicated tlere- 
on cannot comprize it, nor does our immediate 
‘consciousness of our own rational nature, con- 
tain in it ; a compleat Idea of its essence, so that 
we are thereby able to fully comprehend it. 
‘The notions that we have of intelligent entity, 
we derive not only from the consciousness that 
we have of it in our selves, but from the infer- 
ences of it in others which we perceive by the 
external signs of it in them. 

Furthermore, our neighbours and others of 
our species with whom we are sociable, by 
‘language inform us, thet they are also ration- 
al beings, the reality of which is fully evinc- 
ed to us by their intelligent conversation as 
well as by writing, and other external behay- 
iiour, but we are not conscious of each others 
‘consciousness, yet we can not be mistaken in 
ithe conclusion that we and they are rational 
beings. The knowledge therefore that we have 
of our own intelligent nature, is from our re- 
spective immediate consciousness of it; but 
the knowledge that we have of this specific 
kind of entity in Others, we mediately derive 
from the intelligent communication which we 
‘have with them. And as to our evidence of 
‘the Divine intelligence, we deduce it from that 
-of our own, for we can not but know that God 
is an intelligent being, because he has made us 
‘80, and his power wisdom and goodness is dis- 
played to us in the Creation, regulation and 
‘support of the Universe, or of such parts of it, 
as comes within our notice and Observation. 
Tkus it is from our own rational nature, and 
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from external things in general that we deduce 
the knowledge of the being of a God and of 
his perfections, 

This is a concise summary of the most 
direct and certain evidence, that we have of 
intelligent entity. Furthermore, we bave a 
rational evidence of the existence of incon- 
ceivably numerous Orders of finite intelligent 
beings intersperced through the universe; but 
the evidence of the existence of those Orders 
of beings is deduced from a more extensive 
circle of argumentation, and though morally 
certain, and sufficiently apparent to such 
minds as are improved in science, and bave 
extended the amplitude of their speculations 
beyond this World, yet it does not urge itself 
upon the common understanding of mankind, 
nor even on the most enlightened, with that 
ample degree of certainty, that we have ob- 
served of our own intelligent entity, or that of 
the Divine nature. 

When we contemplate on the orbs of the 
solar system, and othevs in the expanse of 
heaven that are visible merely to the eye, and 
on others still more remote, which are discov- 
ered by the instrumentality of tellescopes, and 
also contemplate on the Eternity and Infinity 
of God, we are naturally apt to conclude that 
the Author of that stupendious part of Crea- 
tion that falls under our Observation, has ex- 
tended his Creation co-extensive with the In- 
finity ot his nature and absolute perfection ; 
and consequently that there is no limitation to 
it, but that those Worlds of motion or rest 
throughout the universe; are every of them 
possessed by intelligent agents. since there 
could have been no object for the display of 
Divine wisdom and goodness, in an immense 
Creation of mere sensless beings, void of intel- 
ligence and incapable of enjoyment. 

Furthermore if we reason from the analo- 
gy of God’s providence, in repleniching this 
globe with rational agents, it would follow, 
that he has uniformly displayed his prov- 
idence and goodness throughout his unlimited 
Creation. 

It is too romantic a notion to premise, 
that God has Created Worlds to our concep- 
tion innumerable, placed or moving in harmo- 
nious order and perfect natural decorum, ab- 
stractedly considered from intelligent beings, 
to whom only they could be servisable. It 
could not have been a matter of mere curioci- 
ty in God, to have made an essay of skill in 
the Creation and harmonizing a sensless uni- 
verse, such exertions were not necessary for the 
improvement of infinite perfection since it 
could receive no enlarement: for that very 
reason that it was infinite: And as such a cre 
ation and harmony of mere natural things, 
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destitute of sensibility and incapable of en- 
joyment, could not be profitable or instructive 
to God, it could not be advantageous to it self, 
or display any wisdom goodness or provi- 
dence in God, for want of a capacity of re- 
flection and consciousness, we may therefore 
with a well grounded judgment determine, 
that a mere stupid creation has never taken 
place: And since creation has a being, we 
may infer, that intelligent creatures have been 
intersperced co-eval and co-extensive with it. 

Thus far we reason on the plenitude of 
finite intelligent agents, from principles of al- 
most the highest moral certainty, but when we 
reflect on the temperatures of those Worlds, 
situated, or moving in the boundless expanse 
of heaven, and on the amazing diversity that 
is possible to subsist between the specific Orders 
of intelligent beings who Inhabit them, their 
various modes of existence (inconceivable to 
us,) with their diverse organization and inter- 
changable methods of sociability, we are lost 
in conjecture and admiration, and readily per- 
ceive that our faculties of sensation and re- 
flection, are very inadiquate to conceive of the 
specific and intrinsic difference that there is, 
or may be, in the universal entity of either nat- 
aral or moral beings. 

We mortals who by nature have but five 
senses, know not but that there may be in 
the eternal and infinite creation and provi- 
dence of God, a greater diversity of sorts of 
senses, and consequently of sensations of dif- 
ferent objects, than we are able to innumerate, 
by which the specific, or distinct Orders of in- 
.telligent agents in the universe, may obtain the 
Idea of equally mumerous and distinct kinds 
of entity, of. which we with our five senses 
can make no discovery, any more than a man 
born blind could of colours. The short of the 
matter is this, all finite beings are limitted, we 
have five senses, and the other numerous Orders 
of finite rational beings before aluded to, may 
have to us, an inconceivable diversity of dis- 
tinct senses, some may have ten in stead of five 
senses, or any O.her number to which we are 
utter strangers, From hence we infer, that it 
would be great weakness in us to conclude; 
that in this weak condition of being, we can 
perceive or comprehend the specific kinds of 
entity in general, as well may the blind and 
deaf conclude that they can doit. We may 
nevertheless have a rational assurance, that 
there can be no species or manner of entity 
whatever, but what Possesses, or exists of some 
sort of real substance as before argued, for 
if we do not admit this position, we only 
substitute in its room castles in the air, and 
conceit that our soles and most other beings 
are mere nothing. 
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The arguments advanced by some _phil- 
osophers, of the infinite divisibility of an 
attom of (what they call solid) matter, may 
serve to illusterate the invisibility of the soul, 
since mere matter may be divided so small, as 
to be imperceptible to our senses, and yet have 
a real existence. I am not of Opinion that 
such an attom is capable of an infinite division 
or subdivision of parts, for if so, the constitu- 
ant parts of the attom merely by the divisions 
of its parts, would fill immensity with its pre- 
mised infinity of parts, yet if we premise that 
the divisions and subdivisions of it, be con- 
tinued as far as in nature it is possible, or as 
far as Omnipotant perfection could seperate or 
divide it, and then premise that all its parts be 
brought together again and congealed as be- 
fore, and it would constitute the same attom, in 
stead of filling immensity with its contents, for 
though mere division of matter cannot anni- 
hilate it, if the operation be carried on as far as 
possible, nor divest it of its entity, so on the 
other hand mere division could not add to ite 
quantity or kind of entity, for the dividing of 
matter cannot add to, or diminish from its re- 
spective quantity, bulk or sort of entity. The 
gross matter of the universe which by nature 
is capable of division or seperation of its par 
ticles, could not and does not more than fill 
the universe, (nor is it probable that it compos- 
es any very considerable part of it,) how then 
could the divided parts of an attom do it. 
From hence we infer, that an attom of matter 
is not infinitely divisible. 

The solution of the dispute concerning the 
divisibility of matter, does not in its event 
respect the sul,ject of the present enquiry, any 
more than other systems of philosophy. The 
imperceptible divisions that are possible to an 
attom of incogitative matter, may however 
serve to illusterate our position of the imper- 
ceptible substance of the essence of the soul: 
not that iacogitative matter could (by omnip- 
otence 1t self,) be made capable of thought, re- 
flection or consciousness, merely by division, 
or by all and every method of composition, 
modification or constitution; since in all its 
parts, it is by nature distitute of intelligence 
or consciousness, which could not be imparted 
to it merely by the art of modifying or com- 
position of its parts, for omnipotence cannot 
make that being to be rational, which by na- 
ture is not so. Composition or constitution, 
might vary an incogitative and organized being 
all possible ways, but could not make an addi- 
tion of any power faculty or nature, which the 
componant parts of the machine was by na 
ture destitute of, or supcradd intelligence to 
that thing, which complexly considered was 
intrinsically void of it, since modification or 
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composition is the work of formation, but not | we find them to be merely comparitive. 


of creation, and cannot extend to any thing 
more than mere formation. Yet as the subtile 
ether and some other substances of mere matter, 
are not pereptible to our senses, (of which we 
shall observe in its order,) and yet have a real 
existence, we may therefore infer, that an in- 
telligent being, who is by nature conscious of 
existence, must exist of such substance as we 
cannot perceive by the senses; and which is 
specifically distinct from matter. 

Our Organized senses are not so accute in the 
discovery of external objects, as (without ex- 
periments) we are apt to imagine. Let us ob- 
serve the rays of light shining into a House 
through a breach or window, and in the limit 
of their direction we may discover | a countless 
pumber of | attoms or particles of matter, which 
out of the limit of the sun-shine (in the room), 
could not be perceived by the eye, Further- 
more, human invention in constructing micro- 
scopes, tellescopes and other kinds of glasses 
discover to us, a numerous succession of mites 
and attoms in the airy region, which without 
the help of giasses escape the notice of the eye, 
and opens to our view an astonishing variety 
of Worlds in the expanse of heaven, which 
the unassisted eye could not have discovered. 
But when we reflect within the limit of our 
own atmosphere, what a wonderfull successicn 
of creatures, really possessed of animal life are 
brought into view, merely by the use of those 
artifitial instruments. How surprisingly small 
to our gross conception of little, (which we 
compute merely by the eye,) are those animals; 
whose existence to our course stnses are made 
perceptil:le by the feeble efforts of human art, 
and how much smaller still must be the com- 
ponant parts of those animals, whose circum- 
pherence escapes the natural perception of hu- 
man sight, and yet occupy such a considerable 
part of space, as to have a competency of room, 
to exert all the functions of an animal body. 
Furthermore, the globules of blood which im- 
— to these (glass conceptioned) animals vital 

eat and strength, must every of them be com- 
pounded of an inconceivable number of still 
smaller particles of blood, which are still com- 
unded of others, and so on we know not 
ow far in theimperceptible degrees of small. 

Abstracted from curious experiments and 
logical reasonings we are apt to think, that 
the natural perception of our external senses, 
represent to our minds a Just Idea of great 
and small, and therefore substitute them as the 
criterion, or standard of the degrees of the size 
of externa! objects, and of strength and weak- 
ness, solidity and subtileness, but when we ex- 
amine into our own notions of great and small, | 
strength and weakness, svlidity and subtileness, 
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A 
Whale we apprchend to be great, and a Cat we 
apprehend to be small, yet a Cat is large com- 
pared with a Mouse, and the Whale appeais to 
be sma!l compared with a Mountain, and the 
Mouse large compared to an attom, and the 
Mountain smal] compared with the World, and 
the World nearly lost compared with immensity. 

The extieams of great and small are not 
perceptible to’ our senses, nor comprehensible 
to our understanding, hence we infer, that 
we have no standard wherby to ascertain the 
true Idea of great or sma)), and as our sens- 
es and Ideas are inadiquate to form a Just con- 
ception of great and small, they are likewise 
inadiquate to form a ust Idea of the sub- 
stance, or Essence of the soul, or of mere spirit- 
ual beings. Nevertheless it is demonstrable 
that they must exist of some specific substance, 
or not be at all, since nonentity could not give 
being either to the soul, or to the extream of 
small, as there can be no reality or size of 
either great or small, to the absence of all 
kind of being. Therefore whatever specific or 
intrinsic difference there may be between incogi- 
tative and cogitative beings, yet in both kind of 
natures and existences, there must be something, 
which is the same as substance, which ‘must 
constitute all entity ; or noneritity must have ex- 
cluded entity, which if true would have pre- 
vented all disputes alout it. E 

Our notions of Strength and weakness, solid- 
ity and subtilencss are also comparitive and’ im- 
perfect. ; 

The Wolf we apprehend to be strong, and 
the sheep to be weak, but the sh ep is strong 
compared with a snale, and the Wolf weak eom- 
pared with a Lyon. Furthermore strength seems 
to terminate in power and Wisdom, and implies 
an ability to perform something great aud won- 
derful, and weakness the contrary. What Pow- 
er and Wisdom is a to our finite under- 
standing, in the periodical revolutions of the Orbs 
of our solar system! but when we reflect on the 
Creation and harmony of the universe in gener- 
al, we are lost in wonder and amazement, and 
are unable to form a Just Idea of that strength 
or power which is infinite. 

With respect to solidity and subtileness, our 
Ideas are also comparative : nor are we possessed 
of any criterian or standard whereby to ascer- 
tain what is absolutely solid or subtile. Every 
of the specific sorts of Wood we denominate to 
be solid, though some sorts are more solid than 
others. Mallable bodies of various densities are 
also denominated solid, though it is manifest 
that some of them are more solid than others, 
but these are comparative Ideas and do not 
give us an Idea of solidity in the abstract, nor 
do we know that there is any ench thing in na- 





ture. Hard and ponderous bodies which to us 
appear to be smooth aud on which we bestow 
the term and attribute of solid, will appear to be 
rough, uneven and full of coarse pores when 
‘inspected through the medium of certain glass- 
es, and the ladies who appear exquisitly beauti- 
ful to the eye, will have their defects when sur- 
‘veyed through such mediums. 

The notions that have commonly been received 
of entity, is that which is generally apprehend- 
ed of solidity. solidity is thought to exclud a 
‘vacuum, and consequently to constitute entity, 
butif the doctrine of solidity is closely attend- 
ed to, we shall find as we have before observed, 
‘that. we have no conception of it, nor of any 
premised entity which may have been predicated 
thereon. Such specific sort of things as we can 
have a conception of through the medium of 
our senses, we arecertain has an existence, but 
for us to found our notions of entity on the 
‘vulgar apprehensions of solidity, of which our 
“senses Ideas are incompitant to understand, 
or form any Just conception, is to amuse our- 
gelves with visionary apprehensions of things, 
that have no other existence (as we know of) 
dat in our fertile imagination. 

We must conceive of things as they are in 
aature, or else we deceive our selves. Nature 
‘will not conform to our notions, traditions, par- 
‘ties or prejudices, but we must in our conceptions 
aod Judgment of things conform to nature, which 
is the standard of truth and reality. We know 
but. little of things, yet with candour, applica- 
tion, and a sincere desire after truth, we may 
improve our understandings in the knowledge 
of nature; much farther than at our commens- 


ing studients we could have Imagined. Un- 
doubtedly in a bar of Iron there are vacuums 
not replete with Iron, but a vacuum of nonentity 
is impossible to be. The particles of ponder- 
ous mallable matter or substances, which to our 


senses a to be closely conjealed, which we 
call solid, are through the medium of glasses 
found to be full of pores and the vacuums in 
Iron or in other such like substances, between 
the particles, form little valieys, while the gross 
particles swell comparitively into little hills. 
These concavities or vacuums in conjealed bod- 
ies, do nct constitute nonentity, for if there was 
nothing between the respective particles, they 
would touch each other and become solid, and 
could not be crouded any closer together by the 
application of a hammer to it, for if a bar of 
Tron was perfectly solid, (though we cannot con- 
ceive of it to be really so,) it could not admit 
of a vacuum for, perfect solidity would excludes 
it. We may premise a real solidity, and ab- 
stractedly reason on such a thisis, though at the 
same time it is to us uncertain or improbable, 
that there should be any such thing in the Uni- 
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verse. And since by Human art, (which is very 
far from discovering the internal essence of 
things), we perceive by our senses the rough un- 
even surface of the hardest and most conjealed 
substances that we are acquainted with ; and as 
the vacuums therein discovered or premised to 
be, can contain nothing, consequently they con- 
tain something, whatever it is, or however out of 
the dicovery of our senses. We are apt to con- 
found our notion of entity, when speculating 
of a premised Surface of Iron, or other ponder- 
ous substances, by concluding that the vacuums 
in Iron, are by consequence vacuums in entity, 
which is not so. It is true there are vacuums in 
Iron entity, but not of all kinds of entity, for 
nonentity 1s the absence of entity, which nega- 
tive of being could not keep any bodies or parts 
of bodies apart, but as we have before observed, 
all dense bodies would necessarily touch, so as to 
constitute a perfect solidity of all its parts, 
since mere nothing could not seperate them or 
keep them apart. But it may be said that there 
is more entity in a piece of Iron, than in a piece 
of wood of the same dimentions, as the Iron 
will out-Weigh the wood. but when we nicely 
consider these specific kinds of substances, we 
shall find as we have before observed, that the 
whole contents of the piece of Iron does not 
consi-t of Iron only, as there are vacuums in it 
of other entity besides that of Iron; the same 
may be observed in wooden entity, that the 
piece before aluded to, does not consist merely 
of wood, since there are larger vacuums in it 
than in the piece of Iron of equal dimentions, 
and consequently pertakes more of other invis- 
ible specific entity than the piece of Iron, as the 
vacuums in wood are larger than those of the 
Iron, hence we infer, that the known and un- 
known specific sorts of entity, or being, are so 
intermixed or intersperced together ; that they 
cannot be by us comprehended seperately or dis- 
tinctly. It is true that according to our com- 
mon notion of weight, the piece of Iron will 
outweigh the piece of wood and admitting that 
some specicfic sorts of entity that are percepti- . 
ble to our senses, are heavier than others of the 
same bulk or dimentions, yet it would not fol- 
low from hence, that there would be more entity 
in the piece of Iron than in the piece of wood 
for mere weight can have no reference to entity 
in general. Some sort of beings wholly escape 
the perception of our senses, which through the 
medium of glasses become visible, and yet are 
incapable of weigh or measure by our kind of 
schales or measures, nor is it at all improbable 
that there should be, millions of specific or dis- 
tinct sorts of real entity, (of the imcogitative 
nature) that not only are imperceptible to our 
senses, but to our senses assisted by instruments 
of human art, which we may readily perceive to 
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be inadiquate sorts of beings to Operate on the 
beam of a steelyard or scales, as well as intelli- 
gent entity in.general. We may as well meas- 
ure a triangle by sound, as to weigh every of 
the specific sorts of ,being in the universe, though 
some sorts of beings are by nature capable of 
weight and measure. There are a great variety 
of articles of barter and sale, which by nature 
are capable of being calculated and estimated 
by the pound, as in the instance of Lead or 
Silver, but as has been observed before, the 
space that is possessed by these and such like 
bodies ; to the limit of their respective circum- 
pherences, is not replete with Lead or Silver, & 
the like is true of all other dense bodies. If 
the Lead or Silver is premised to be absolutely 
solid, it would exclude all other qpecific or dif- 
ferent natured entity from the limit of their re- 
spective circumpherences, which might rightly 
be denominated Lead, or Silver entity, as there 
could be no alloy of other sort of being, within 
their contents but as Silver or Lead is, (in its 
present state), there are vacuums not repleat 
with either Silver or Lead, within the circum- 
pherences of those bodies, these vacuums com- 

no part of the dne or the other of those 

es, and consequently do not exist of Silver 
or Lead, yet they exist of something if they 
exist at all, for that to exist of nothing is a 
contradiction, and to exist of sume thing, is the 
same as to be, or possess entity, which excludes 
the notion of (an empty) vacuum, and establish- 
es the Doctrine of a plenum in the premised cir- 
cumpherences of the bodies of Silver and Lead 
before mentioned, and from the same parity of 
reasoning, would do the same throughout the 
universe. 

Should we premise a certain void in the cre- 
ation of a greater or less circumpherence, yet 
we should obliged in our Idea of it, to 
bound it on the edge of entity or of being or 
not limit it at all, fora premised line of cir- 
<cumpherence in nonentity could be no where, 
for space or place are relative Ideas, and have 
no other existence than what is derived from the 
possession or occupancy of real being, (of some 
sort or other) to which they are relative. To im- 
agine a place or space in nothing is an Idle fantom 
of the brain without reality, for mere nothing is 
incapable of place or extention, so that there 
could not be either a great or less circumpherence 
init. We may and have premised such a cir- 
¢cumpherence as before observed upon, but when 
we come to reason on the abstracted position of 
it, we find that there can be no positive exist- 
ence of place or space abstractedly considered 
from being or entity to which they refer, nor 
can there be any p:ssible degrees in nothing, so 
that a greater or less circumpherence in noth- 
ing is but a mere chimera of the mind. It 


is the same as a great nothing, which can not 
be biger than a little nothing, since neither of 
them have any real existence, therefore there 
must be a plenum of real entity throughout the 
universe. 

The definition of the word space, is ‘‘ the 
‘* distance between any two bodies or points,” 
but this distance is not in nonentity, bat in the 
atmosphere or etherial regions, which has its 
different degrees of subtileness, that part which 
is contiguous to the cirface of the globe is 
thicker and heavier than that which is more re- 
mote from it. Those who have indeavoured to 
cross some part of the Andes in South America, 
the Highest Mountains in the known World, 
have part of them perished in consequence of the 
subtilety of the air, which in stead of heaving the 
vital bellowses, passed through the little perspir- 
ating pores of the body, oat deprived them of 
life, while others of the party, advancing not 

uite so high on the Mountain, but pereceiving in 
themselves distress in the act of breathing, went 
down the Mountain again, till they came to a 
proper medium of air, where they could breath 
as usual, and found by experience, that such 
lubbers as we are, was by nature incapable of 
inhabiting the etherial regions. 

The ether which is much finer, or rarer than 
Air, in which animal life cannot subsist as 
before observed commences from the limit of 
our atmosphere, and extends we know not how 
far in the heavenly space, (not nonentity,) nor 
are we able to cunceive of the different degrees 
of rarefycation, which by nature it is capable, 
or really possessed of any more than we are able 
to conceive of perfect solidity. We may how- 
ever be certain that neither ether or any other 
substance, can be so thin or subtile, as not to be, 
which excludes the notion of gonentity and con- 
sequently of a vacuum from the universe, and 
establishes the doctrine of a universal plenum. 

Furthermore, there must be a universal ple- 
num of intelligent being, abstractly consider- 
ed from that of the material, otherwise God 
could not be omnipresent, for if there is a 
vacuum of all being, in any part of the universe, 
it would not only exclude the entity of matter, 
but of spirit, and consequently circumscribe the 
infinity of God. That God should be included 
in any place, or excluded from any place, 
is a contradiction to his being every where 
present. The infinity and omnipresence of 
God does not imply his being every thing, 
but every where, consequently his essence must 
needs pervade all nature, and possess all space, 
as well as possess all knowledge power good- 
ness and absolute perfection. To suppose that 
God is all things, would exclude his creation, 
and make us with other things rational and 
irrational, to be parts or members of God, or to 
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be included in his essence, which is absurd 
since on such a position, God would be weake 
miserable and sinful ; we must therfore abstract 
the Idea of the essence of God from the essence 
of his creation, and conceive of him to be the 
author of nature, but not nature it self, and 
however inconceivable the Divine nature is to us, 
we must ascribe absolute perfection to it, for if 
we limit the perfection of God, in our concep- 
tion of him, we un-God him, and since in Order 
that God should be perfect he must be unlimited 
in his perfections, and asa premised exclusion 
of him from a vacuum, or from any part of 

however small (according to our compari- 
tive Idea of it,) would infringe on his attribute 
of infinity or actual possession of every part of 
the universe, therefore we infer an absolute ple- 
num of intelligent entity. 

Our senses and understandings are so imper- 
fect in the just conception of material or moral 
entity, that we are more or less perplexed in 
our apprehension of the existence of matter, 
of various densities and qualities; and at the 
same time to conceive of the universal existence 


of God, since we are accustomed to some kinds | 


of conjealed substances being impassible to oth- 
ers; so that they: cannot (from occular demon- 
stration) be both in one and the same place at 
the same time, such sort of material existences 
can not pervade each other, but does it follow 
from hence that the pure and perfect essence of 
God can not pervade such bodies, or any others 
in tne universe, undoubtedly’ God was wise 
enough, to have so constituted his Creation, as 
not to have precluded his own omnipresence 
whether we understand it or not. 

And if those bodies we denominate to be 
dense or conjealed, are no obstruction to the 
omnipresence of ghe Divire nature, then human 
souls or other finite intelligences could be no 
hindrance of its extention, nor would it inter- 
fere with their local existence. The Divine es- 
sence as we have already observed, being differ- 
ent from all others with the rest of its perfections, 
must be capable of, and actually pervade the 
creation. We do not know whether it is neces- 
sary or possible for two distinct human souls to 
occupy or possess the same place, or identical 
part of space at the same time or not, yet we 
readily perceive it to be requisite to an infinite 
spiritual being, not to be included in any place, 
nor excleded from any place, and therefore 
must possess all space, and consequently pervade 
not only the essences of finite intelligences, but 
the universal creation, or it could not be omni- 
present and consequently not a God, for as we 
have argued that a mere finite intelligent being, 
must exist some where if any where at all, so 
likewise the Divine essence must exist every 
where if at all, or it could not be omnipresent ; 
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for as a limited intelligent being, in Order to 
have a place, must have some mysterious sort of 
substance (to us) to enable it to possess or occupy 
the same, and give entity to it, so from the same 
parity of reasoning, we mustadmit that an infin- 
ite intelligent being, implies some pure substance 
of which the Divine essence exists, and by which 


| it is Omnipresent. 


And though we cannot comprehend this 
infinite manner of existence, yet it implies no 
contradiction, as it does on the part of my op- 
ponents to suppose an infinite being of no sub- 
stance, who existed no where, should pervade 
all nature and be absolutely omnipresent; and 
give being to human souls of no substance; who 
exist no where. 

Christian tradition has undoubtedly been the 
means of misguiding the minds of those who 
have been therein educated; on the subject of 
the Divine omnipresence. When we can once 
be perswaded that a God coull become in- 
carnate, and live a number of months in the 
circumpherence of a womb, occupy an human 
organ, be born, & continue in a State of human- 
ity about thirty years, we loose sight of his omni- 

resence, and at once conceive of him to be 
ocal. And when we consult the Theology of 
Mores, we find that he ascribes motion to God 
saying, ‘*and the Lord came down upon Mount 
** Sinai, ” and again, ‘‘and the Lord came down 
** to see the City, and the Tower which the chil- 
*¢dren of men builded,” and in another place he 
describes an interview which he had with the 
Lord, when he graciously gave him a peep at 
his back parts from a crevice of the rock as he 
passed by ‘‘ that I will put thee in a cleft of the 
‘trock, and will cover thee with my hand while 
*¢T pass by, and I will take away mine hand, 
**and thou shalt see my back parts, but my 


.**face shall not be seen.” The perfection of 


omnipresence in God is inconsistent with motion 
in him. Local beings only are by nature capa- 
ble of motion, which as necessarily excludes 
them from one place, as it introduces them into 
another, but for a being who is every where 
present, to come *“‘duwn upon mount Sinai,” 
or to pass by Moses, or to move from place to 
place, is impossible and unnecessary, since he 
possesses all places. Such traditions which are 
believed to be from God, have a natural tenden- 
cy to prejudice the mind against the progressive 
discovery of truth or science, and fix it down to 
whatever tradition it may have received as sa- 
cred, however ridiculous and chimerical. 


[To Be CONTINUED. } 


—Lenore Uncas, aged seventy, Indian, lately 
dead at Willimantic, Connecticut, is spoken of 
as the veritable “last of the Mohicans,” 
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Il.-—-A SKETCH OF THE OLD CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, 
AT CONEWAGO, PENNSYLVANIA. 


By M. Reriy, Esqr. 


(The following paper, descriptive of the history of the 
ancient Church, at Conewago, Pennsylvania, originally 
appeared, in an imperfect form, in the Spectator, publish- 
ed at Hanover, Pennsylvania; and, in that form, it was 
copied, because of its interest to Catholics, by other papers, 
in different parts of the Union. 

Mr. Re‘ly having exercised great care in the preparation 
of his paper, he, naturally enough, desired to have it cor- 
rectly reported, if it was reported at all; and, afier having 
carefully corrected and revised it, he sent it tor publica- 
tion, in the form in which he desired it to appear, to The 
Cathclic Mirror, from which paper we take it. 

It will be found interesting to those who care anything 
for either the local history of Pennsylvania or the history 
of the Catholic Church in America.—Eprronr. } 


In compliance with your request that I would 
furnish you some data in regard to the history of 
the Church of the Sacred Heart, at Conewago, 
permit me to premise the expression of my re- 
gret that no record of the establishment and 
subsequent history of the said Church has been 
preserved, here; and, therefore, what I may now 
attempt to give you must be taken and inferred 
principally from the baptismal and matrimoni- 
al Registers of the Church, as well as from what 
I have learned from some of the inhabitants of 
the vicinity, living and dead, and may be able 
to recall from my personal knowledge and recol- 
lections. 

From what I can glean, from all these sources, 
it seems that the Catholics of Conewago settle- 
ment built a small log Church, with two rooms 
attached, on or near the site of the present edi- 
fice, between the years 1740 and 1745 ; that to 
conform to, and not violate the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the stringent Penal laws that then ex- 
isted in the Colonies, enacted by our good old 
stepmother, England, against Dissenters, the said 
Church was constructed so as to be and ap- 
pear like unto a private dwelling, as it would 
seem that no Catholic-church, at least, was toler- 
ated here, unless so constructed ; and that, so 
shaped and erected, Catholics were suffered to 
worship therein, provided services were conduct- 
ed in a private, unostentatious, humble manner. 
Otherwise, our Maternal Judge graciously feared 
her Catholic and dissenting subjects might be 
tempted to imitate, if not rival, her Majesty, in 
the splendor and pomp of divine worship, and, 
possibly, thereby and therein, degenerate to ways 
and customs that might give scandal and seem 
Pharisaical ; which would be more than enough 
to break her tender, motherly heart. 

For some time after the log ‘“‘ Church” was 
established, as above mentioned, there was no 
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resident Priest here ; and, at stated times, prob- 
ably once a month, Conewago was attended by 
the Priest who resided at what is now called the 
‘* Hickory,” in Harford-county, Maryland. 

The first Priest stationed at Canewago, was 
known by the name of Mathias Manners, 8. J., 
a German; but whose proper nume was Sittens- 
perger. 

Why he officiated under an assumed name 
does not appear ; but it may have been to avoid 
the interference of relations, in the old country, 
who might have opposed his conversion, or per- 
version, in their estimation, as was the case with 
sundry other Priests in this country. Moreover, 
as it was customary, in those days, both in Eu- 
rope and here, to translate one’s name into the 
language of the country of his adoption, Father 
Sittensperger may have thought it manzerly as 
well as customary to Anglicise his name, since 
‘* Sitten” in German, is equivalent to ‘‘ Man- 
‘*ners” in English. 

Father Manners was succeeded by Father 
Frombach, 8. J., and assisted by Father De- 
trich, 8. J., a Frenchman, and probably by 
Father Pellentz, 8. J., whose name appears 
among the official records, as eally as 1758. 
During the ministrations of these Fathers, the 
log Church was enlarged ; but to what extent 
and appearance I have been unable to learn. 

Next, as Superior, came Father Pellentz, 8. J., 
who built the stone Church, in the shape and 
appearance of a Church, in the year of Grace, 
1787, some years after our ‘‘ Revolutionary 
‘¢ Fathers ” had interfered with and relieved our 
over-burdened mother, England, of the solici- 
tude and stringent care and regard with which 
she had been lording it over her bemghted Col- 
onies, beyond the great waters, from their infan- 
cy. 
This Father’s memory is still, and will ever- 
be, affectionately and gratefully cherished by 
the Pastors and Congregation of Conewago, as 
one of the most liberal, charitable, and zealous 
of men and benefactors; and as a shepherd who 
laid down his life for his flock, here, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-seven years (in the Win- 
ter of 1800), after many weary years of inces- 
sant and successful labor, in erecting and 
perpetuating a Church in which thousands and 
tens of thousands were expected and destined to 
worship their Maker and save their immortal 
souls. 

Father Pellentz was assisted by Father D. A. 
Gallitzin, a Prince of the Guallitzin family of 
Russia, from the year 1795—when he was or- 
dained, in Baltimore, by Bishop Carroll—until 
1799, about which time he commenced his ever- 
memorable and arduous Mission at Loretta, o 
the Alleghany mountains of Pennsylvania, wher 
he died after forty-one years of -incessant labor. 
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At the decease of Father Pellentz, I under- 
stan? his place was filled either by Father Sew- 
ell, S. J., or Boarman, 8. J., who both had been 
his co-laborers, for several years immediately 
preceding his death. 

The next Superior was Father Brosius, 8. J.; 
who was assisted by Fathers Cerfoumont, Manly, 
Zockley, 8. J., and others, and followed, as 
Superior, by Rev. Louis DeBarth, a German 
Prince, whose real name was Wallbaugh (brother 
of General Wallbaugh, who died some years ago, 
at Baltimore), and who may have changed his 
name in order that he might live more obscurely 
and securely from the annoyance of friends 
and foes, at home; as it was suspected that he 
expatriated himself from his native land, in 
consequence of having incurred the displeasure 
of his country or kin, or both, by embracing 
the Catholic faith and in offering sacrifice on 
Catholic altars. I remember having seen him, 
pry wer when I was quite a youth, as well as 
of having both feared and loved him, for he 
was stern in manner and mien, yet affable and 
kind, in a remarkable — to all who endeav- 
ored to perform their duties, and especially so to 
children, whom he always ‘‘ suffered ” and lov- 
ed to ‘‘come unto” him. He remained at Cone- 

until about the year 1828, assisted by 
Father Matthew Lekeu, 8. J., and others, when 
‘he was removed to Baltimore city, to St John’s- 
church, on Saratoga street, where the magnifi- 
cent church of St. Alphonsus has since been 

; and where he remained for, perhaps, 
‘ten years, when, becoming superannuated, he 
was called to that good asylum, Georgetown- 
-college, where he was ‘‘ dismissed,” like Simeon 
of old, about 1848, full of years and grace, 
and greatly loved and revered by all who knew 
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him. 

Father Lekeu succeeded Father DeBarth, as 
Superior, and was assisted by numerous clergy- 
‘men, among whom were Fathers Michael Dough- 
-erty, an Irishman, Paul Kohlmapn, Helias, Stein- 
‘bacher, Kendler—Germans—and Y. H. Barber, 
an eloquent, pious, and highly accomplished 
American convert from the Episcopalian church, 
-of which he had been an eminent and eloquent 
Minister, for several years. 

In 18438, Father Lekeu embarked for his na- 
tive Belgium, where he died some ten years 
afterwards ; when Father Nicholas Steinbacher, 
§. J., became Superior, and ministered in that 
capacity, for several years ; and was followed by 
Father Tuffer, 5. J., for a short time, when the 
present much respected incumbent, Rev. Joseph 
Enders, 8.J., succeeded him, and las acceptably 
and efficiently officiated, as Superior Pastor, ever 
since, with the exception of an interval of about 
twelve years, during which period he labored in 
the vineyard at Leonardtown, in St. Mary’s- 
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county, Maryland, while his place here was sup- 
plied by Fathers Cattani, who died here, F. 
Moore, 8. J., Dompieri, B. Villiger, Bellwalder, 
and others, in turn. 

Father Enders has done more for the Church 
and Congregation of Conewago than any other 
Priest, except, perhaps, Father Pellentz, who 
built the stone Church at the expense of great 
exertions anil costs, at a time when the Congre- 
gation was both poor and insignificant in num- 
bers, compared with its present status. 

In the years 1850 and 51, Father Enders 
greatly enlarged and beautified the Church, which 
ever since has been ample for the accommo- 
dation of the large and increasing congregation. 
It is in cross-form, forty-five feet wide to trans- 
cept (which is eighty-five feet), one hundred 
and twenty-five in depth, and thirty-eight feet 
high from floor to ceiling. The interior is 
adorned with numerous and beautiful paintings, 
representing the Last Supper, Sacred Heart of 
Jeaus, His Blessed Mother, the Passion and Cru- 
cifizion of our Savier, and other solemn and ed- 
ifying scenes connected with His life and death. 
These were executed by Francis Stecher, a Ger- 
man artist ; who died soon after their completion, 
in his native land, whither he had gone to visit 
his parents, expecting soon to return to America 
to prosecute his laudable profession. His mem- 
ory and contributions should never be forgotten 
by those worshipping at Conewago. 

Father Enders had just cap the climax of 
his numerous and laudable enterprises and im- 
provements in the erection, on the Church, of a 
steeple, which is now completed, eighty feet in 
height from the comb of the roof to the base of 
the cross that surmounts it. It is one of the 
most beautiful steeples I have ever seen on a 
country edifice, and reflects great credit on the 
architect and builder, Mr. Elias Roth, of New 
Oxford, who undoubtedly stands at the head of 
his particular branch of mechanism, besides be- 
ing one of the most unassuming and agreeable 
of gentlemen. 

Father Enders is assisted by Fathers P. Manns, 
8. J., and F. X. Denecker, 8. J., who cannot be 
surpassed in untiring industry and zeal in the 
cause of disseminating heavenly knowledge and 
of saving souls. While Father B. Villiger, S. 
J., was Superior, here, he established three or 
four parochial schools, which are now under the 
special care of Father Manns, and number three 
hundred pupils of both sexes. Father Deneck- 
er has charge of a select and higher school, 
wherein those who are suitable for and may de- 
sire « Classical or commercial education can ob- 
tain either or both, at a trifling expense. 

The front of the Church and that of the par- 
sonage adjoining are built of an excellent qual- 
ity of cut brown-stone, which was quarried 
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near East Berlin, in- this County, and haul- 
ed here, a distance of ten miles, by the then 
scanty members of the Congregation, who were 
assisted, however, as I am happy to learn, gen- 
erally and generously, by their Protestant neigh- 
bors. The Church is eligibly located on the 
Eastern banks of the Plum and little Conewago- 
creeks, near their confluence; and its elevated 
site, especially its tower, affords a most exten- 
sive and varied view of the surrounding coun- 
try—of the never -to-be-forgotten Gettysburg 
with its ‘*‘ Round Tops” and ramparts; and the 
South-mountains, in the back-ground, twelve 
and twenty miles to the West and South of 
West; of the beautiful village of New Oxford 
and the Pigeon-hills, four miles to the North and 
North-east; of Hanover, with its numerous 
steeples und turrets, three miles to the East; and 
of old ‘‘ Peter Littlestown,” and that magnifi- 
cent and fertile valley of the Conewago inter- 
vening, six miles to the ‘*sunny South.” 

There are akout six hundred acres of excel- 
lent lime-stone land attached to the Conewago- 
church, which is laid off in two farms of nearly 
equal size, and are, respectively, advantageously 
tilled, and improved, with houses and ample 
‘*Pennsylvania barns” as well as ‘other out- 
buildings, ” as the saying goes. The net income 
of these farms is nut expended here, but goes to 
the general or common treasury of the members 
of the ‘‘Society of Jesus,” to be laid out in 
erecting Churches, founding and supporting 
Colleges and free-schools, and for kindred 

raiseworthy and charitable purposes, wherever 
it can thus be employed and invested, so as ‘‘ to 
“do the greatest good to the greatest num- 
4 ber.” 

Various Missions have heen established, from 
time to time, and attended by numerous Clergy- 
men stationed here, mostly within the last forty 
years ; several of which have grown to be large 
congregationsgthereby obviating the over-crowd- 
ing of the mother-church, and accomodating 
those residing at convenient surrounding dis- 
tances from Conewago. Notwithstanding all 
these, the congregation of Conewago proper 
must number not less than three thousand souls, 


Axsovut BattLE FLags.—Mnajor-general Will- 
iam T. Sherman tells of a striking incident 
during his European travels: Dining with the 
officers of a noted English Regiment, he noticed 
upon their colors the words ‘* Lexington” and 
‘* Breed’s-hill,”’ battles in America in which their 
predecessors were engaged nearly a century ago. 
In England, the battle on the seventeenth of 
June, 175, was called by the name above given, 
instead of ‘‘ Bunker’s-hill,” as it is called on this 
side of the Atlantic.—Boston Transcript. 
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IV.—HARLY RECORDS OF TRINITY- 
CHURCH, NEW YORK C1TY.—Contim- 
UED FROM PAGE 222. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, NOW FIRST 
PRINTED. 


(,", The words, in italics, enclosed in brackets, are- 
those words, in the original manuscripts, which were 
erased; the words, in Roman, enclosed in brackets, are 
those words, in the original mauuscripts, which have been 
obliterated by time or accident.) 


Citty of ) - 
New Yorke § 


Att A Meeting of y*: Rector 
Church Wardens & Vestry men 
of Trinity Church on Munday 
the 9 day of May 1698 


The Reverend M* William Vezey Recton 
Thomas Clarke Church Warden 
Will Merrett Esq' 

Ebenezer Willson 
William Morris 
William Anderson 
John Crooke 
James Evetts 
Jeremiah Tothil 
Giles Gaudineau 
Michael Howden 
Will Sharpas 


Ordered that M' Samuell Burte have A Riglit 
to halfe y*: pew N* 40 he paying for itt 
Equall to what Nathaniel Marston hath 

Given. 

Ordered that John Geddes & James White 
have the Pew Numbered 2 they paying 20 

for y*: Same. 

Ordered that Mt James Evetts with Either 
of the Church Wardens doe take Care that 
the Communion Table in Trinity Church be 
forthwith made with the Rales & other 
things that will be Convenient for y* : Same. 
Ordered that Cap‘ William Morris Capt 
Thomas Clarke Major William Merrett M* 
William Anderson & Capt Jeremiah Tothil 
or Any four of them be A Committee to Col- 
lect y*: Arrearage of Subscriptions Given 
for the Carrying on the building of Trinity 
Church & also to Gett what New Gifts or 
Subscriptions they Can for the better Carry- 
ing of y*: Said Building & that they make 
Reporte of their Acting therein to this board 
this day Month. 

Order’d that Either of y*: Church Wardens 
& M' Evett doe take Care that the Door Att 

y*: West End of the Church be forthwith 

made & [that] Also that the Windows att y*: 

East & West Ends of the Church be forth- 
with put up. 

Order’d the Church Wardens purchase 


Present 
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Bookes for the use of the Church for y*: 
Keeping y*: Church Accts & also for y*: 
keeping A Register for Christnings and 
Burialls. 


At a meeting of the Rector Church wardens & 


Vestry men of Trinity Church the 8" of June | 


1698 


Present the reverand William Vesey Rector | 


Thomas Wenham 
[Robert Lurting] t Church Wardens 


David Jameson Will Huddleston 
Will Morris Richard Willett 
John Crooke Mich Hawden 
James Evetts Will Sharpas 
Jeremiah Tothill 

Robt Lurting 


M' Lurtiog & M* Willett Informe y*: board 
they Collected in the Church of Voluntory 
Contributions y®: Sum of four pounds 
thirteen Shilings & Nine pence & Deliver- 
ed the same to M' Wenham who is Acc'. 


William Merrett The Rector delivered Likewise to M" Wen 
William Morris 


} 
7 . | ham the sum of two pounds twelve Shilings 
oo ‘parm | & three Collected att the Communion. 

ata Wilson } : Order'd Mt Wenham pay to M' Evetts the 
Rich* Willet + Vestry men Sum of two pounds & Six pence for y*: 
Giles Gaudineau | Communion Table. 

James Evetts | : 

David Jamison | At a meeting of the Rector 
Robert Lurting J Church Wardens & Vestry of 


trinity Church the 8* of 
‘M' Vesey having informed the board that he has 1608" ver gee ut. valy 


‘received from His Excell Rich‘ Earl of Bello- 

mont a parcell of books of Divinity sent over by | Present The Rector 
the Right reverend Henry Lord Bishop of Lon- Tho Wenham 
don for the use of Trinity Church for which he Tho Clarke 
has given a receit to his Excell a list whereof is William Merritt Will Huddleston 
produced Robert Lurting Mich Howdon 
Jt is ordered the books remain in the custody of John Crooke Nath Marston 
M' Vesey—untill further order & that the Cl Rich Willett = David Jamison 
do register the catalogue of the books in the Jeremiah Tothill 


Vestry book Ordered M* Lurting M™ Willet & M* Morris 
~Ordered tht Mt Wenham do use his endeavours do pay in their money collected to M™ Wen- 
wth the Assembly to have the priviledges & ham who is to receive the same & | pay the} 
powers of the Charter of Trinity Church con- give in an account of it agst next Sunday. 
firmed & established by an act of Assembly Payd by William Morris [the OC] & partner 
Resolved the Church Wardens & Vestry do meet to Capt Wenham [25£) £26: 16: 44 [when 
every Sunday after the afternoon Service of the] being money collected by them on 
Ordered M' Richt Willet & I Robt Lurting do Sundays 

collect the voluntary offering in the Church for Ordered M* Hudleston & M* Jamison collect 
the next four Sundays next four Sundays 

“Ordered the Same persons that were appointed | Ordered Cap‘ Clerk Cap‘ Tothill & Mr Wil- 
last month for getting in the arrearage of Sub- let do get in the arrearages of Subscrip- 
scriptions & getting fresh Subscriptions doe con- | tions & to get new ones the next 4 [Su| 
tinue in the S* Service the next ensueing month | weeks 

-Ordered Cap' Ebenezer Wilson do employ a joyn- 
er to Build a Sett of pews in the Church 





t Church wardens 


Citty of t ss On A Meeting of y*: Rector 


New Yorke § ~ Church Wardens & Vestry men 
: f Trinity Church on Sunday y°: 
Att A Meeting of y*: Rector came ) y! 
Church Wardens & Vestry men 24m July 1698 
of Trinity Church on Sunday y*: | Present the Reverend M* William Vezey Rector 
12" June 1698 Thomas Wenham } gyurch Warder 
Present The Rector Thomas Clarke ener Rene 
Thomas Wenham Church Warden Eben Willson } 
Will Merrett Esq’ Will Anderson Will Morris | 
Eben Willson Giles Gavdineau David Jameson 
James Emott Thomas Burroughs | Will Anderson 
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Rich* Willett 
W" Huddleston 
Giles Goudineau 
Thomas Burroughs 
Jerem Tothill 


Order'd that John Bowen be bell ringer of the 
Church y* he be Allowed A Sallary of fourty 
Shilings # Annum to Commence from y*: first 
of May Last past 


[ Vestry men 


Bowen the Sum of ten Shilings in full of one 
Q Sallary due to him the first of Augt Next. 

Paid by W™ Huddleston to Mt Thomas Wen- 
ham the Sum of three pounds & three pence w™ 
was this day Collected in the Church. 

Order’d Mt Wenham pay to Will Welch y* 
Sexton the Sum of one pound ten Shilings parte 
of itt being Money by him Disbursted for Clean- 
ing y°: Church & Carying the Rubish out of 
the Steeple & parte for his own labour in y*: S¢ 
service. 

Ordered that Bills be putt up to Give Notice 
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Jn Consideration that Coll Caleb Heathcote hath 
Relinquished the parte of the Pew Assigned him 
with Major William Merrett in Trinity Church 
& Matthew Clarkson Esq’ Secretary of this Prov- 
ince Not being yett Seated in the Said Church itt 
is therefore Ordered by this Board (Nemine Con- 


| tra Dicente that the Same be Assigned to the 
| Said Matthew Clarkson According to Such meth- 
|od & manner as other pews are Assigned & 


| Alotted to the rest of the Congregation | y- 
Order’d that Mt Wenham pay to y*: S* John | ‘ of the Builtiine of the fen 


ing the halfe Charge of the Building of the Same. 


[John Crooke & William Sharpas) 


| This day the board [Ballanced Accts.] Account- 
| ed with M' Direck Vanderburgh And there 

| of two hundred Ninety four pounds Nine Shil- 
* | ings 


Appears to be due unto him by Ballance the Sum 


& Seaven pence Current Money of New 


| Yorke for Workeme Labourers & Money &c: by 
|him Expended for the Building of Trinity 


| Church & the Steeple, and in Consideration that 
| he hath been long out of his Money & No Jn- 
| terest for the Same itt is Resolved & Ordered by 
' this Board Nemine Contra dicente that A Silver 


that the Kings farme is to be lett to farme & that | Tankard of the Value of twelve pounds be pre- 
the Church Wardens be A Committee to farme ' sented unto him and to be paid for out of the 


the Same & what they Shall doe herein Reporte | publick Stock of Trinity Church and that till 


to this board with y® : first Conveniency. 


Order'd that the pews of the North Side of y*: | 
Church be built with white pine if Wainscott | 
Cannot be had & that the front of y*: pews | 
Next y*: Jsle & the Rales be Wainscott & that | 
M' Clarke & M' Morris be A Committee to See | 
the Same forthwith perfected. 


Order’d that Mt Wenham pay to Nathaniel 
Marston Cl of Trinity Church y*: Sum of five 
pounds Current Money of New Yorke in full o1 
one Q' Sallary due & Ending y* 1[ ] ™ Jnstant. 


‘Citty of ) 


Att A Meeting of y*: Rector | 
N Yorke § 


Church Wardens And Vestry men | 

of Trinity Church on Munday | 

the 28th day of Nov’ Anno 

Dom 1698 

Present The Reverend M‘ William Vezey Rector | 
Capt Thomas Wenham } ,, 
Capt Thomas Clarke § Church Wardens 

Matthew Clarkson Esq’ } 

Capt Eben Willson 

Capt Will Morris 

M' David Jameson 

M' John Crooke 

M' Robt Lurting 

M William Anderson 

Capt Jeremiah Tothill 

Will Sharpas 

James Evetts 

‘Thomas Burroughs 

Michael Hawden 


| 
f Vestry men 
} 


| Thomas Burroughs 


\the Said Sum of two hundied & Ninety four 
pounds Nine Shilings & Seaven pence be paid he 
be Allowed from this day Jnterest for Such Sum 
as Shall be behind & not paid att y*: Rate of 
Seaven pounds # Cent # annum 
Capt Eben Willson & Mt Thomas Burroughs are 
Appointed to Collect the Contributions in the 
Church for four Sabbath days following 

week being the 11" day of April 


as 
Anno Dom 1699 

Present the Reverend M' Will Vezey Rector 

Thomas Wenham Church Warden 
Will Merrett 
James Emott | 
W" Huddleston | 
John Crooke | 
Jeremiah Tothil \ 


Citty of 


Att A Vestry held in Trinity 
New Yorke 


Church on Tuesday in Easter 


Vestry men 


\ 
! 
Ebenezer Willson | 
Richard Willett | 
David Jameson | 
Michael Howdon 


Pursuant to the Directions of y* : Charter for 
y* Jncorporating the Jnhabitants of the 
Citty of New Yorke in Communion of the 
Church of England as by Law Established 
the Jnhabitants of the Said Citty in Com- 
munion as Aforesaid did this day Convene 
together in Trinity Church According to 
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publick Notice and did then Elect and 
Choose the Persons hereafter Named to 
Serve in the Respective Offices of Church 
Wardens & Vestry men of Trinity Church 
within the Citty of New Yorke for the 
Year Ensucing Viz‘ 


Thomas Wenham 
[Laurenec Reade} 
Thomas Clarke 
Col! Will Merrett 
[Laurence Reade} 
John Crook 
[Thomas 

Mich Hawdon 
Will Morris 

John Hutchins 
David Jameson 
Jeremiah Tothil 
Ebenezer Willson 
John Guest Esq‘ 
William Anderson 
William Nicoll 
Robt Lurting 

W* Huddleston 
James Emott 
Lancaster Syms 
James Evetts 
Richard Willett 
Thomas Burroughs 
Matthew Clarkson 
Thomas Jves 


[To BE ConTINUED. ] 


Church Wardens 


| 
| 


V.—REV. MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH'S 
REASONS PROMPTING HIM TO LAY 
DOWN HIS PASTORAL OFFICE. 


[Since my Memoir of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, of 
Malden, the author of The Day of Doom and Meat out of 
the Hater, was published, I have been presented by the 
Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., with several documents rela- | 
tive to that author and hisfamily. I copy, for the His- 
TroR1ioAt Magazine, the following paper, which confirms 
some of the opinions expressed in my Memoir. This doc- | 
ument must have been written between the Summer of | 
1686, when Rev. Thomas Cheever was dismissed from | 
Malden, and the fourth of September, 1690, when Mr. | 
Wigglesworth's wife, Martha, died. | 

When I published my book, I was unable to give the | 
date of Mr. Wigglesworth’s marriage to his last wife, Mrs. 
Sybil (Sparhawk) Avery. I have recently met with it, in 
a transcript of the record by Rev. Moses Fiske, of Brain. 
tree, Massachusetts, of marriages solemnized by him 
The entry is: ‘‘Michael Wigglesworth of Malden and 
“ Lydia Avery of Dedham, June 23, 1691.” The error in 
the christian name of Mrs. Avery may have been a mis- 
take of the copyist, | 

I stated in my memoir of Wigglesworth that I had not | 
been able to learn whether the MS. of the poem, by him, 


| 
| 
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entitled God’s Controversy with New England, which 
was used by Rev. Alexander W. Mc Clure, D.D., in com- 
piling his memoir for the Bi-Centennial Book of Malden, 
in 1850, was then in existence or not, I am happy to state 
that it is still preserved and was presented, in May, 1871, 
while my book was in press, to the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, by Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., of Cambridge- 
port, in behalf of Rev. Thomas J. Greenwood, of Malden, 
who had received it, some years previous, from Rev. 
Lemuel Willis, to whom it had been presented by the 
family of the late Charles Ewer, Esq., the first President 
of the New Eagland Historic-Genealogical Society. The 
poem is printed, entire, in the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, where may also be found an 
interesting letter from Mr. Wigglesworth, to the Church 
at Malden, written in 1658, also presented to the Histori- 
cal Society, by Doctor Paige for Mr. Greenwood. 


Joun Warp Dzan, 
Boston, July 18, 1872.) 


[Page 1.] 


Some grounds & Reasons for laying down my 
official Relatio 


1 Two callings so differtt in their nature. & 

both so weighty are too heavy for one mans 
shoulders, especially one so weak, They 
canot beth be attended as they should. 
Ihave found my strégth & Health not only 
hazzarded, but often much impaired, & my 
body kept in a weak & languishing condition 
by my ministerial Labours, tho: undertaké 
but now & then; w* is greatly prejudiciall 
to me, tho: not so beneficiall to them bec; I 
canot make them any constant supply. 
In case I should by continuing in tueir ser- 
vice so far weaken my body as to be there- 
by disabled frd any other imployment, I can 
expect small succour (or rather none at all) 
from them in a weak & unserviceable es- 
tate: Therefore I judge it best & most safe 
both for me & them to be disengaged from 
each other in Time. 

. If Practise should fail me here, as it doth 
at Present. I cannot see a Possibility, but 
that I must follow it: For it is that calling 
w I mainly & almost wholly depend upon 
under god for an outwd subsistance, 

They will be somewhat better able to in- 
courage another, when I have laid down, & 
they take no further care for me. 

It may be they may sooner be supplied, & 
have anoth' settled amdgst them. At least- 
wise I have heard more than once, that it is 
y® apprehension of some that they shall not 
be supplied so long as I am in office amogst 
them. Therefore I desire not to be any 
longer either their reall or supposed hind- 
rance, 

I finde that of late the more I have labour- 
ed for their good the worse I am requited, 
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: . 
espicerlly by most unjust & hard censures 


past up6 all my Administratids and Actuids, 
so that Isee no place for doing them any 
furth’ good. 

My way is obstructed & quite blockt up, so 
y' I can no longer periorm office-Duties 


(néith’ do & se any probability that those | 
Greivaces will be removed) therefore it is in | 


vain to stand any longer in office Relatid 
which fores’d grievidces I cliuse to suppress 
rath’ then to express Jor their peace & quiet- 
ness 

In of Late Renewed Covent we solemnly en- 
gaged our selves to set upd y® work of Re- 


formation, & jn p'ticular to oppose to of ut-| 
But find- | 
rath’ such | 


termost sundfy provoking evils: 
ing no sp* for Reformatid., but 
oppositid as leaves ne Wout hope of doing 
any good; I desire to be set at Liberty frd 
those bands y' my office Relatid do binde 


me withall, that I may keep a good con- | 
sciéce, & neith’ be troublesome to others | 


nor they to me, 
Tho: I have not wrought for hire nor served 
men, but christ; yet I cannot chuse but 


take notice that of late yeers their incour- | 


agments have been real <liscouragem", as | 
holding forth contempt or at least a very 
low esteem of my ministry, and (in some) a 
will to be rid ot it, rather than longer to 
enjoy it. 

I have long desired to be at liberty, hoping 
that I might by that means recover some | 
further degree of health and strégth, 
I finde my strégth so exceedingly empaired 
by the trouble & disquietments w I have 
met with lately, that I see no possibility of 
long cdflicting w™ y* same, or y® like; and | 
therefore desire to be Released, & so irced | 
frS an unwelcome burden 
If they will Detain me, they must maintain 
me (w° Lam far frd desiring) But they can- 
not maintain me; Therifore must not De- | 
tain me, 
[Page 2.} 

. I discern such an envious and spiteful dis- | 
positid.in some towds my wife (& those not 
of y® meanest neith’) as argueth little love or | 
respect for me, The old Proverb is, love 
me & love my Dogg; w" if it be true, cer- 
tainly they do not love me y' hate my wife; | 
& are glad w" any dirt is cast upd her or | 
affrdt offered to her. And indeed I see not 
how there can be any living amdgst such, 
where th’s are thus. & such th’s & Persons 
counteniced & incouraged to more & more 
boldness. Theref. I desire a Place for me 
& my wife, where we may sit w" less envy 
& wout molestation 

His. Maa. Vou. I. 19. 
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15 I am verily Perswaded y‘ sde of y* church 
desire my room rath’ than my company: 
whose desires becaus they concurr w” mine 
(the: upon differét grounds) I am willing 
for this once to gratify. 


VIL.—‘\ THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS” 
OF VERMONT. 

MINUTES OF THE PROCHEDINGS OF THEIR 
CON VENTIONS.—Continven From Paez 207, 
Now FIRST PRINTED, WITHOUT MUTILATION, AL- 

TRATION, OR INTERPOLATION, FROM TH ORIG@- 
INAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
N Hampshire Grants } January 15% 1777 
West Minster Cowit House § Convention opt ned 
According to Ad- 
journment 
Present the following Members 
Capt. Joseph Bowker in the Chair 
Voted Doct’ Reuben Jones Clerk P. Tempor. 
Nathan Clark Esq" 
Capt. John Burnham 
M’ Nathan Clark Jun’ 


Lieut Martin Powell 
Capt John Hall 
Coi°Tho* Chittenden 
Capt Ira Allen 

Capt Joseph Bowker 
Capt Heman Allen 
Lieut Leonard Spalding 
Lieut Dennis Lockland 
Nath' Robinson Esq' 
M’ Joshua Webb 

Capt Samuel Fletcher 
Col® Thomas Chandler 


Doct’ Reuben Jones 
Lieut Moses Right 


M’ Ebenezar Hosington: 
M’ Stephen Tilden 
M' Benjamin Emmonds 


Major Thomas Moredock 
—Juacob Baton 


| By a Letter from s* Town 
| Voting for a New State 
|-By Ditto & Ditto .... 
| By Ditto & Ditto .... 


1** 
Bennington... 


Manchester... . 
Castleton...... 
Williston 
Colchester 
Rutland 


Dummerston 
Putney 
Westminster 


Townshend.... 
Chester 
Rockinham 
Windsor 
Hartford 


Woodsteck.... 
Norwich 


Pomphret 


Bernhard 
Royalton 
ga 


Voted to adjourn this Convention to eight 
oclock to Morrow Morning at this place. 


Thursday 8 °Clock Convention opened 
according to Adjournment 
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Major Joseph Williams & Lieut Nath! 
Seeley from Pownal took their Seats 


Voted Doct' Reuben Jones be an Assistant 
Clerk to Capt Ira Allen he at this time be- 
ing present, 

Voted that Lieut Leonard Spalding M* Eb- 
enezut Husington & Major Thomas More- 
dock be a Committee to examine into the 
Numbers that have Voted for the District of 
the N Hampshire Grants to be a Seperate 
State from N. York and how many is known 
to be aguinst it; und make Report to this 
Corvention as s00n as may be. 


Report of s,4 Committee 
We find by Examination that more than 
three fourths of the People in Cumberland | 
and Gloucester Counties that bave Acted 
are for a New State the Rest we view as 
Neuters. 
* by Order of Committee 
Ebenezar Hosington } Chairman 


Voted to adjourn this Cunvention one hour 
at this place 


Convention opened at time and place. 
Voted N. C.D. that the District of Land | 


commonly called and known by the name | 
of the New Hampshire Grants be a New and | 
Seperate State and for the future to Conduct 
themselves as such. 

Voted that Nathan Clark Esq', M' Ebeneza 
Hosington, Capt. John Burnham, M® Jacob 
Burton & Col® Thomas Chittenden be a} 
Committee to prepare a Draught for a De- | 
Claration for a New & Seperate State; and | 


Report to this Convention as soon as may be. | 


Voted that Capt. Ira Allen, Col? Thomas | 
Chandler, Doct® Reuben Jones, M* Stephen | 
Tilden & M® Nathan Clark Jun™ be a Com- 
mittee to draw a Plan for further Proceed- 
ings; & Report to this Convention as soon 
as may be. 
Voted to adjourn this Convention to eight 
oclock to Morrow Moining at this place. 

Friday Morning Convention open'd ac- 
cording to Adjournment. 

The Committee Appointed to bring in } 
a Draught of a Declaration setting fourth | 
the Right the inhabitants of that District of | 
Land communly called and known by the | 
Name of the New Hampshire Grants have j 
to form themselves int® a State or Independ- 
ant Government do make the following Re- 
port to the Honorable Convention Conven'd | 


7 


at Westminster January 15 AD. 1777. | 
(viz) | 
Right. 1. 

That whenever Protection is with- 


. 


| May, 


held, no Allegience is due, nor can it of right 
be demanded. 


That whenever the Lives and Preperties of 
a part of the Commuty have been Munifest- 
ly Aimed at by either the Leyislative or 
Executive Authority of such Community, 
Necessity requires a Seperatidn. Your Com- 
mittee are of Opinion that the foregoing has 
for many Years past been the conduct of the 
Menapelizing Land Traders of the Colony 
of New York, and that they have not only 
been Countenanced but encouraged by both 
the Legeslative and Executive Authorities of 
said State or Colony : 

Many Overt Acts in evidence of this Truth 
are so Fresh in the minds of the Members 
that it would be Needless to recite them. 

And whereas the Congress of the Seviral 
States did in Congress on the 15'* May 1776 
in a Simular case pass the fullowing Resolu- 
tion viz. 

“Resolved therefore that it be recom- 
mended to the respective Assemblies and 
conventions of the United Colonies, where 
no Government is Sufficient to the Exigen- 
cies of their Affairs has been hereterfore es 
tablished such Government as shall in the 
Opinion of the Representatives best conduce 
to the Happiness & Safety of their constitu- 
ents in particular and America in Gencral,,. 

Extract from the Minutes 
Charles Thompson Sec 


Your Committee having duly deliberated 
on the Continued conduct of the Authority 
of N York before recited, and the Equita- 
bleness on which the Aforesaid Resolution 
of Congress, and considering that a just 
Right exists in the People to Adopt Measurs 
for thier own Sccurity, not only to enable 
them to Secure thier Rights against the Usur- 
pations of Great Bitain but Also against 
that of N York, and the Several Other Gov- 
ernments claiming Jurisdiction of this Ter- 
ritory do Offer the Following declaration. 
viz" 

This Cunvention (whose Members are duly 
Chosen by the Free Voice of their Constitu 
ents in the Several Towns on the N Hamp- 
shire Grants) in public Meeting Assembled, 
in our own Names and in behalf of our 
Constituents. Do hereby Proclaim and Pub- 
lickly declare that the District of Territory 
comprehending and Ususlly known by the 
Name and description of the N Hampshire 
Grants of Right ought to be and are hereby 
declared forever hereafter to be considered 
as a Seperate Free and Independant Juris- 
diction or State by the Name & to be for- 
ever hereafter called and known and dis- 
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tisguished by the Name of New Connecticut | 12 Voted that the Declaration of NEW CON. 


Alias Vermont and that the Inhabitants 
that at present, or that May hereafter May 


become residents either by procreation or | 


Emmigration within said Territory shall be 
Intiteled to the same priviledges, Immuni- 
teis and Infranchisments as is Allow’d, and 
on such Conditions and in the same Manner 
as the present Inhabitants in futur shall or 
may enjoy: which are and forever shall be 
considered to be such priviledges and Im 
munities as the free Citizens. and Denisona 
which May at any time hereafter be Allowed 
to any such Inhabitants of any of the Free 
and Independant States ot America. And 
that Such Privileges and I:nmunities shall 
be reguluted in a Bill of Rights and by a 
form of Government to he Established at 
the Next Session Adjourn’d of this Cunven- 
tion. 


Voted N. C. D. to Accept of the above De 
claration. 


To the Honorable the Chairman & Gen- 
tlemen of the Convention. 


Your Committee appointed to take into | 
Consideration what is further Necessary to 
be Transacted at this Present Convention. 

Beg leave to Report, (viz) 

That proper information be given to 
the Honorable Continental Congress of the 
United States of America the Reason why 
the New Hampshire Grarts have been De- 
clared a free State and Pray the s,4 Congress 
to Grant said State a Representation in Con- 
gress; and that Agents be appointed to 
Transfer the same to the said Congress; or 
the Committee be Filled up that are already 
Appointed; and that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to Draw the Draught. That a Com- 
mittee of War be appointed on the East 
side of the Mountains to be in Conjunction 


NECTICUT be inserted in the News Papers. 


18" Voted that Capt Heman Allen, Col® Thomas 


Chandler and Nathan Clark Esq" be a Com- 
mittee to Prepare the Declaration for the 
Press as soon as may be. 


14 Voted that Doct’ Jonas Fay Col? Thomas 


Chittenden Doct’ Reuben Jones, Col® Jacol> 
Bailey & Capt Heman Allen be the Dela 
gates to Carry the Remonstrance & Petition 
to the Honb!* Continental Congress and fu 

ther to Negociate Business in behalf of New 
Connecticut. 


16" Voted that Major Thomas Chandler, M° 


Stephen Tilden M* Ebenezar Hosington, M’ 
Joshua Webb, Lieut Dennis Lockland, Mr’ 
Jotham Biglow, Col® Thomas Johnson, M* 
Elijah Gates & Nicholas White be a Com 
mittee of War to Act in Conjunction with 
the Committee of War already Chosen. 


17 Voted that it is Recommended to each Town 


in [ J and Gloucester Counties to Choose 
new Committee's of Safety where the Towns 
are disaffected with the Committee's; and 
in other Towns to let the Committee's stand 
for tne time Being. 


18"* Voted that Capt Heman Allen, Doct" Jonas 


Fay, M' Joshua Webb & Major Thomas 
Moredock be a Committee to Procure each 
one hundred Dollars for to defray the ex- 
pences of the Delagates that are appointed 
to go to the Continental Congress according 
to the Report of the Committee of Proceed- 
ings, 


19 Voted that M* Ehbenezar Hosington, M* 


Benj’* Emmonds, Lieat Leonard Spalding & 
M' Stephen Tilden be a Committee to draw 
a Letter Forbidding the Delagates from 
Cumberland County sitting in the Honb'* 
Provential Congress of the State of New 
York. 


with the Committee of War on the West | 20% Voted that the Committee that are to make 


side of the Mountains to Act on all Proper 
occasions That some suitable Measures be | 
taken to Govern our Internal Police for the 
time Being Untill more suitable Measures can 
be taken. ‘That some suitable way be taken 
to Ruise a Sum of money to defray the ex 
penses of the Agents that is to go to Con- 
gress; and for Printing the Proceedings of 
this Convention which we are of opinion 
ought to be Printed. 

All which is humbly submitted to the 
Convention by Your Comniittee 

By Order of Committee 
Thomas Chandler } Chairman 


11" Voted N. C. D. to accept of the above Re- 


port. 


the above Draught are impowered to annex 
the Chairmans name by order of the Con- 
vention. 


21** Voted that it is the Ardent wish of thia 


Convention that each Town in this State 
would send Delagate or Delagates to the 
Convention at their next Sitting. Those 
Towns that have not chose any, to choose 
and send. : 


Westminster 17 Jan’. 1777 

Gentlemen 
The General Convention con- 
sisting of Delagates from the several Coun- 
ties & Towns through the Tract of Land 
known by the name of the New Hampshire 
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Grants have Met according to adjournment 
at Westminster the 16 Inst and have Re- 
sulved and Declared the above District of 
Lund shall hereafter be a distinct State or 
Goverment and the Inhabitants thereof have 
full Authority to make such Laws as they 
shall from time to time think fit. 

The s,4 Convention therefore desire and 


Request that You will on sight hereof with 


draw Yourselves from the Convention of the 
State of New York and appear there no 
more in the Charracter of Representatives for 
the County of Cumberland ; as you were not 
Chosen by a Majority of the People at large. 
Gentlemen I am your most Obedient 
Hum?! Servant 
) Chairman 
§ Sub Committee 
Mess"* John Sessions & Simeon Stephens 
By order of Convention 
Joseph Bowker } Chairman 


Ebenezar Hosington 


first Wednesday of June next to be held 

at the Meeting House in Windsor at nine 

ocluck in the forenoon. 

By Order of Convention 
Joseph Bowker } Chairman 
Attest Ira Allen } Clerk 
A true Copy from the Original 
Compared by 
|To BE ConTINUED. | 


VIL-—— WHSTERN FENNSYLVANTA, IN 
779. 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM C. A. 
FOWLER T0 THOMAS GATES." 
CoMMUNICATED By W. H. Eau, M.D. or 
HARRISBURG. 
PITTSBURGH, 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL OHIO, 
25 July, 1779. 


DEAR Sir : 


knowing where to direct to you. Wherever I may 
tind you | hope I will find you in good health. 
Nothing could affurd me more pleasure than that 


of seeing you here, and from what you proposed | 
| venture to this country was a bold one. 
| is a coward, indeed, that would not venture his 


on my leaving you at Marble Head, I thought 
it must have happened long before this time. 


But perhaps you have again launched into the | 


* This letter was writter by C. A. Fowler, “ an Auditor 
“‘ of the United States Army,” to Thomas Gates, Esq., of | 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. [t was communicated by 


one friend, Doctor Egle, by whom it was copied from the | 


© «4 al mnuseript.—Eprros. 





berrys, grapes, and hops of a quality fit for 
I write you this letter at random, not | 


| most of the hops he uses in the woods. * 


| busy world and prefeired trade to a retired 


grotto—riches and anxiety, to comptency and 
control, care and bustle, to peace and tranquility, 


| I will not however anticipate such reflections, 


and shall still fatter myself with the pleasant 
hopes of your being my neighbour in Pennsy lvan- 
ja, or if possible on the more pleasant banks of 
the Ohio. What can beso agreeable to a rational 
al mind—to a man who has seen the servility, 
folly, depravity and wickedness of the world,— 
as retirement? But I mean not, my dear friend, 


| in retirement to be inactive. Agriculture, the first 


of sciences, as well as first and pleasantest of pro- 
fessions, will not only afford me employment, 
but protit and pleasure; and the conversation of 
a few, a very few, neighbours like yourself ina 
winter’s evening by a good fire, to enjoy and par- 
take of a jug of browne ale, the produce of my 


}own hands and my own industry, would com- 


pleat all that I wish for on earth. Thus, then, 
you see my friend, the completion of my happi- 


|} ness, and I now hope to obtain it; for besides 
22¢ Voted to adjourn this Convention to the | 


my purchase near Philadelphia I have a fine 
tract of land about eight miles from this place 
which I soon expect to have a comfortable home 
upon and a plentifull stock of all kinds. I 
shall want your advice much in laying out this. 
farm, as well xs in many other things. 

Farming in this country differs essentiully 
from that in your country and mine. There th 
farmer must nut only pitch upon his best land to 
produce tall grain (I mean wheat) but must fal- 
low and manure this land at vast labor and cx- 
pense without which he cannot expect a crop. 
Here the farmer looks out for the poorest of lus 
land for that produce, and without fallow, with- 


| out manuring of any kind he still finds his faud 
| for two or three crops too rich and luxurious. 
| The very tops of the hills here affurd the most 


delightiul pasturage and plentifull crops of hay, 


| with no other trouble than by sprinkling over 
| the ground a little clover and timothy seed; 
}and the same land produces black and white 


walnut, white and red oak, ashe, hickory etc. in. 
the greatest abundance, us well us plumbs, mul 
use 
as the cultivated. A gentleman who carries on 
a brewery there to a considerable extent collects 
k * 

I Gare say, my good friend, you will readily 
allow that in the Situation I left England my ad- 
But he 
all to get rid of insult and oppression, servility 
and shackles. Who would not risque much to 
get from a land of slavery to a land of free- 
dum? 1 know you will tell me, every man that. 
inherits that freedum of spirit which ought to be 
inherent in the breast of every Briton, none 
but the sycophant and servile can now either 
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strive or even breathe in our degenerate and 
alas! fallen country. Accursed be they who 
have heen the cause of it. 

Piay, my friend, write me, and asT am now 
in retirement in the solitary but beautiful and 
pleasant woods, give me all your news, foreign 
and domestick. 

Our finances and the credit of our currency is 


all we have now to combat with, but while our | 


foreign as well as our internal enemy are open as 
well as secret foes, the servile avaricius, ambi- 


tious and depraved are using every wicked man- | 


ner to depreciate, the combat will be difficult, 
and until some plan is adopted, or perhaps ex 
amples made, the virtuous, [am afraid, will find 
appreciation impracticable. Taxing, which con- 
gress seems to confide much upon, may be a par- 
tial remedy. But we should not only have a 
radical cure but a speedy one; and a foreign 
loan well applied is the only one, in my poor 
and humble opinion, we have left us. 

In the course of this Summer the frontier set- 
tlers in this country have suffered much, particu- 
larly those in Westmoreland, in the province of 
Pennsylvania, but from the mode now adopted 
of sending out small ranging parties to waylay 
and surprise, [ am in hope their savage career 
will soon be at an end. However if the Indians 
are humbled and a peace concluded with them 
it will be necessary to keep a regiment or two 
compleat always in this department for the pro 
tection of the frontiers; for the faith of an 
Indian is only to be depended upon while he is 


afraid to break it, and this might be done at a | 


very moderate expense, though it is not the case 
at present. Strange to say, public virtue seems 
in a few years to have xbandoned this country. 
Money getting and fortune making is now the 
cry. Put money in my purse. no matter by 
what means, should it be even the destruc ion of 
my country, [ll serve you. While but a few 
years ago how reverse and different the scene. 


Every peddler, every retailer of ram and molas: | 


ses seemed endued with the spirit of Cato and 
the liberality and bravery of gn Alexander. 


May the same spirit, liberality and bravery, soon | 


return to the deluded ‘citizens of America from 
north to south. 
all! We should then not only enjoy liberty 
but peace, not only peace but independence, 

Iam sorry to say that in muny instances from 
seeing things through a false mirrour, some of the 
best friends of America have acted an impoli- 
tick part, and have been blind to her interest 
and in none more than placing a dependence on 
shadows, the honor of interested men, by not 
timerously forming a system, or regulation, to 
oblige those entrusted to account for publick 
money, in which in many departments there has 
been a shameful and lavish waste. 


Happy world it would be for | 
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It’s probable that in the latter end of Septem- 
ber or beginning of October the army in this 
department may visit the Mississippi. This 
would be a fine opportunity and a safe one for 
you to see the interior parts of the country, and 
I shall have it in my power to accommodate you 
to your likeing, and would also accompany you 
on the excursion; and as I am allowed. a boat, 
you would be at no expense, nor would your resi- 
dence at this place; for while I have a cott, 
then hospitality shall reside and gratitude shall 
bid my home and freinds a wellcome. As such, 
Sir, I must ever esteem, and as such I flatter my- 


| self you'll now allow me the pleasure at least of 


hearing from you. Indeed, I think, setting 
aside pleasure, that it would be your interest, 
and highly so, to visit this country. Here you 
may please yourself; you would have your 
choice of land as well as situation to such a de- 
gree that your fancy would be bewildered, and 
you would be almost as much at a loss where to 
fix, as where a London woolen draper'’s pattern 
card is displayed to you to fix on the color of 
your coat, 

Mrs. Fowler is anxious to see you here, and 
desires to be affectionately remembered to you, 
and I am with regard and esteem, dear sir, 

Your faithful friend 
and humble servant 
C. A. Fow.er. 


VII.—‘‘ VERMONT CONTROVERSY.” — 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227. 


A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, CONCERNING 
THE RELATIONS OF New HAMPSHIRE AND 
THE EARLY VERMONTESE, FROM THE ARCH- 
Ives oF New HAMPSHIRE. 


18.—Letter from the Council and Assembly of 
New Hampshire to the Delegates from that 
State in the Continental Congress, concerning 
‘* the pretended State of Vermont.”’| 
Exeter Aug* 19" 177 
Sir 
By order of the Council & Assembly of this 
State Tam to Inform you that the pretended 
State of Vermont not contented with the limits 


| of the New Hampshire Grants (so called) on the 


West side of Connecticut River, have Extended 
their pretended Jurisdiction over the River and 
taken into Union (as they Phrase it) Sixteen 
Towns on the East side of Connecticutt River 
part of this State and who can have no more 
pretence for their defection than any other 
Towns in the State, the circumstances of which 
you are well Acquainted with & great pains is 
used to persuade other Towns to follow their 
Example, Enclosed I send yvu the Copy of a 
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Letter from M' Estabrook who stiles himself 
Chairman of the Convention of Committees 
from Several Towns &c also the Copy of a 
Resolve of the S* nominal State of Vermont, 
eo which you will make your own Com- 
ments. 

By the best Information TI have from that 
County about one third nearly one half of the 
People in the defective Towns are averse to 
the proceedings of the majority, who threaten 
to confiscate their Estates if they dont join 
with them, and Iam very much Afraid the af- 
fair will end in the Shedding of Blood Justices 
of the peace have been appointed, & Sworn in- 
to Office in those Towns under the pretended 
authority of S¢ Vermont and persons sent to 
represent them there— I must not omit to let you 
know that Col* Bedel who hus rect great Sums 
from Congress or their Generals under pretence 
of pay® men for service they never did, (as I am 
informed) by the Influence of s* money has 
Occarioned a Great Share of the disorders in 
those Towns— 1 am directed to desire you on re- 
ceipt of this to advise with some of the mem- 
bers of Congress on this affair & proceed as you 
May Judge expedient after Advising as afores*, 
to Endeavour to Obtain the Aid of Congress, if 
you think they can with propriety take up 
the Matter. Indeed Unless Congress Interferes 
(whose Admonitien only I beleive will be Obey- 
ed) I know not what consequences will follow, 
very probable the Sword will decide it, as the 
Minority in those Towns are Claiming protection 
from this State, and they then themseives bound 
by every tie to afford it, end vou know every 
condecending Method that could be invented, 
has been Offere’dl in the begining of the Scism, 
and was rejected, I doubt not of your Applica- 
tion, and Efforts in ths matter which if Effect- 
ual will Excerdingly serve the State & probably 
prevent numbeiless Calamities to the People- 

J-——- 
Hon** Jostan BARTLETT 
& Joan WENTWORTH Esqrs 


[ENcLosurgE. 


Letter of the Convention of Town Committees, 
from Towns Eust'of the Connecticut river, to 
the President of New Jlampshire.] 

OrFoxrpD June 25" 1778 

Hox*® Srp 

The Convention of Committees 
from the several Towns mentioned in the inclos- 
ed Copies take this opportunity to transmit to 
you as President of the Council of the State of 

New Hampsiure a Resolve of the Asseml.ly of the 

Btate of Vemmont relative to a union of said 

Towns & with them, by which you will be 

avail’d of the political Situation of these United 

Towns & others on the Grants who may comply 
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with said resolve We hope that Notwithstand- 
ing an entire seperation has now taken place he- 
tween your State and these Towns an amicable 
settlement may be come into at a proper time be- 
tween the State of New Hampshire and those 
Towns on the Grants that Unite with the State of 
Vermont relative to all Civil and milatary aff tires 
transacted in connection with the State of New 
Hampshire since the oommencement of the pres- 
ent War to the time of the Union so that amity 
and Friendship may Subsist and continue be- 
tween the Two States. 
Am Sir in behalf of the said Convention 
With Respect your most obedient 
Humble Servant 
Nenemian Estasroox Chairman 
To the Hon*’* M. Weare Esq' 
Presideut of the Council of 
N Hampshire- 


[ENCLOSURE IN THE ABOVE LETTER. 
Proceedings of the General Assembly of Ver- 
mont relative to the proposed union of Towne 
East of the Connecticut-river, with ‘* the 
‘*mretended State of Vermont,” June It, 
1778.) 


In GenerAt AssEMBLY June 11 AD 1778, 
STATE OF VERMUNT | 
BENNINGTUN 88 t 
On the Representation of a 
Committee from the New Hampshire Grants (so 
called) east of Connecticut River, that the said 
Grants are not connected with any State with re- 
spect to their internal police, and that sixteen 
Towns in the northwestern part of said Grants 
have assented to a union with this State agreea- 
ble to articles mutually proposed by this Assem- 
bly and a Committee from the Grants east of 
said River, as by said Articles on file more 
fully may appear. Therefore, Voted & Resolved 
that the sixteen Towns above referred to viz" 
Cornish, Lebanon, Enfield, Dresden, Canaan, 
Cardigan, Lime, Orford, Piermont Haverhill, 
Bath, Lyman Gunthwaite, Apthorp, Landaff & 
Morristown be and hereby are received into 
union with this State and are entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities vested in any Town 
within this State. 

Also Voted and Resolved that any Town on 
the Grants east of Connecticut River contiguous 
to any of the Towns above mentioned, and 
which has not yet assented to a union with this 
State, shall be received, on their exhibiting to 
the Assembly a certificate of a vote of a major 
part of the Inhabitance of such Town in favor 
thereof; or on their appointment by a major 
part of the Inhabitants of such Town of a mem- 
ber to represent them in the Assembly of this 
State, and that they shall thereby become enti- 
tled to all the Rights appertuning to any Towa 
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within this State agreeable to the Rules pre- 
scribed in the Constitution- 
Attest: Beng4 BaLpDwin Junz Clerk 
A true Copy of Record compared 
# + Tuot: Cuanvier Jone Sec's 


[19.— Proceedings of the General Assembly of 
Vermont, on the proposed union of Towns 
East of the O-nnecticut-river with tha propos- 
ed State of Vermont, Octuber 21, 1778.*) 


WInpbsor October 21** 1778, 

Assembly met According to Adjournment, the 
following Questions ware Prupused, and an- 
swered as herein Stated (Viz) 

Question 1*%* Whether the Counties in this 
State, Shall Remain as they ware Established 
by this Assembly as their session in March last. 

Yeas 35. Nays 26. 

Question 2°? Wheather the Towns Eust of the 
River included in the Union with this State, 
Shall be included in the County of Cumber- 
land. 

Yeas 28. . Nays 33. 

Question 8" Wheather the Towns on the East 
sid of Connecticut River, who are included by 
Union within this State, Shall be erected into a 
distinct County by themselves. 

Yeas 28. Nays 33. 


{20.—Protest of Members of the Council and 
General Assembly of Vermont aaainst the 
actiun of the latter, Octuber 21, 1778.) 


StaTE OF VERMONT 88 WINDSOR 
Octuber 22° 1778. 

Wee whose names are under written, members 
ef the Council and General Assembly of Said 
State, beg Leave to lay before the Assembly the 
following as our protest and Declaration against 
their preceeding on wednesday the Twenty first 
instant in passing the three fullowing Votes, or 
Resolutions (Viz) 

1* ** That the Counties in this State Shall Re- 
‘*muin as they were Established by the As 
“sembly of this State in March last. 294 
‘*The Towns on the East side of the River in- 
“* cluded in the Union with this State, Shall not 
‘be included in the County of Cumbeland- 
**3'¢ That the Towns on the east Side of the 
** River Shall not be erected into a Distinct 
** County by themselves. 

(as by Said Votes on the Journals of the 
House may appear) which Votes ave clegal, and 
in Direct Violati.n of the Constitution of this 
Btate, and the Sollemn Engagements, and pub 
lick faith Pledged by the Resolu ions of said 
Assembly, as by the following Observations 
plainly Apvears (Viz) 

1* That as the Towns on the east side of Said 


* Blade’s State Papers of Vermont, 90-98.—W. F. G. 
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River were never annexed to any County in 
Sid State, they are C mseqnently by said votes 
intirely excluded the Liberties, priviledges, Pre- 
tection, Laws and Jurisdiction of Said State, 
all which were Granted thom by the State, by 
an Act or Resolve of Assembly Passed at Ben- 
nington in June Last, Containing the Union and 
Confederation of the State, and Sid Towns by 
which act or Reselve of Assembly every Towa 
Included in the Union Recvived by a Grant from 
the then State of Vermont, all the right, powers 
and priviledges of any Other Town in Said Stat 
which they Cannot be Deprived of withou 
their Consent, as it is » maxim that the Grantor, 
or Grantors cannot Resume their Grant withous 
the Surrender of the Grantee or Grantees. 


294 That Said Votes are in Direct opposition to a 
Solemn Resolution of the Assemb:y Passed the 
26" Instant, Establishing the Report of the 
Committee of both houses, in which Report the 
Assembly have svlemnly covenanted to Defend 
the whole of the State entire as it then was, im 
cluding Said Towns. 

8'¢ That by the Constitution of the S‘ate, espee- 
ially the Sixth Article in the Bill of Wrights 
Government is Instituted, or Declared to be a 
right of every part of the Community, and not 


a part only—said Votes are therefore a violation 
of the Constitution, 


4 That so far as the Assembly have power, th 
Have by said Votes totally Destroyed the Constr 
tution of the State, by Depriving those Towns 
included in the Union of the Exercise of Jurisdie- 
tion, power or Priviledge Granted them, and the 
Confederation by which the Towns in the State 
are Combined and held together as one body— 
and as no political Body can exercise a partial 
Jurisdiction by Virtue of a Confederation op 
agreement for the people to Exercise Govern- 
ment over the whole—it is therefore either Void 
or Destroys both the Confederation— 

Wee do therefore hereby publickly declare and 
make Known that we cannot Consistant with our 
oaths, and Engagements to this State (so long as 
said Vores Stand and Continue in force) exer- 
cise any office, or Place Either Legislative; Ex- 
ecutive or Juc:tial in this State, but look upom 
our selves as being thereby Discharged from an 
and every former Consideration and association 
with this State— 
IcnaD ORMSBEE 
REUBEN FosTER 
Joun WHKATLEY 
Jonn NUTTING 
NkHEMIAH: E~TABRCOKS Enisna PAYNB 
ABNER CHANDLER IsRAKL MOREY 
BENJAMIN Bal.DWIN JAMES BalLEY 
FRA: cis SmitTH JoHN YOUNG 
ExiaH OLVoRD Josupu Haicr: 


Josern Maren D. GQ, 
PeTrer OLcorT = as* 
Tuo* Morepocs as* 
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-JosEPH PARKHURST 
BENJAMIN SPAULDING 


Ane. Curtis 
ALEXy HARVEY 
Beta TERNER 
Jona FREEMAN 
Davip Woopwarp 
Breza WoonwarD 
STEPHEN TILDEN 
Tuo® BaLpwiNn 
[21.—Letter from Governor Chittenden of Ver- 
mont to the President of New IJlampshire, 
concerning the proposed union of the Towns | 
East of the Connecticut-river to the proposed | 
State of Vermont. 
‘STATE oF 
VERMONT 
‘Sir 
I am. directed by the Council and Assembly 
now Sitting, Aquaint Your honor that they have | 
had under consideration, the Subject of your 
Letter to me, dated the 22¢ day of august Last. 
‘Whereupon they have resolved that no addition- | 
al exercise ef Jurisdictional authority be had 
(by this State) east of Connecticut River for the 
time being: on which Resolution the Members 
who appeared to represent those Sixteen Towns 
east of the said River, said to be united to this 
State, have entered their discent to Such Resolu- | 
tion on the minutes of the house, and with- 
drawn, under which Circumstance they can have 
no pretinsions to any claim of Protection from | 
this State, who are so far from a disposition to | 
interfere on the Rights of N- Hampshire as to 
Gratefully acknowledge their Generous, and | 
timely assistance at the important Battle of Ben- 
nington, by which means this Infant State was | 
Preserved. 
This Assemlly of this State have appointed | 
his hono* Ira Allen Esq" to wait on your honour | 
& Council with this express who will doubtless | 
be able to give any further satisfaction in the | 
premises 


Winpsor 23¢ Oct' 1778 





Iam Sir with due Respect your 
most Obedt Hum. Servant 
Tuo* CuirTENDEN 


Hon" MesHecn Ware Esq’ 
(22.—Letter from Ethan Allen to the President | 
of New Hampshire, on the same subject.) 
STATE OF } WInpsor 28% October 1778 

Vermont § 
Sir, 

In Conformity to my Engage- 
ment to Col. Bartlet, one of the Members of 
Congress from New-Hampshire, I am Induced to 
write to your Honor, Respecting a Number of 
Towns to the Eastward of Connecticut River, 
which Inadvertantly by Influence of Designing 
men have lately been brought into Union with 





the State of Vermont, which in my Opinion is 
Now entirely Desolved, I Engaged Col. Bartlet, 
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to use my Influence at this Assembly for that Pur- 


| pose, The Governors Letter to your Honour, To- 


gether with what Squire Allen, the Bearer will 


| Communicate, will Set this Matter in its True 
} Light. — 


The Union Lever view'd to be Incompatable 
with the Right of New Hampshire, and have 
Punctually Discharged my Obligation to Col. 
Bartlet, for its Dissolution, and that Worthy 
Gentleman on his part assured me, that he had 
no Directions from the Government of New- 
Hampshire, to extend their Claim to the west- 
ward of Connecticut River, to Interfere with 
the State of Vermont, and [ hope that the Gov- 
ernment of New Hampshire will Excuse the Im- 
bicility of Vermont, in the matter of the Union, 


| Il apprehend Col. Payne had a Principal Infiu- 


ence in it, and it was with Difficulty that this 


| Assembly got rid of him.— 


Tam Appointed by the Assembly to act as Agen 


| for the State of Vermont at Congress, where It 


shall shortly repare, and Depend that New- 
Hampshire will Acceede to the Independency 
of the State of Vermont, as the late Obsticles 
are Honourally removed.— 
Iam with Due Respect 
Sir your Very Humble Sert 
ErHan ALLEN 

Hon®!* Mesneck Wear Esqr- 


[23.—Draft of the reply of the President of New 
Hampshire to the letter from Governor Chit- 
tenden. | 


Srate or New 


HAMPSHIRE j Exeter Novem 5 1778 


| Str, 


Your Letter of the 23¢ Uite was delivered 
me by Mr Allen, and hath been laid before the 
Gen! Assembly of this State, who have directed 
me to Observe that, the Resolution of the Rep- 
resentatives of your People, which you Mention 
Viz—** That no additional Exercise of Jurisdic- 


| ** tional Authority be had (by this State) east of 


** Connecticutt River for the time being,” is not 
an Explicit determination to break off all con- 
nection as a Distinct political Body, with the 


| Towns East of Connecticutt River, but is so Am- 
| bigously Expressed, as to Shew nothing of your 
} future intentions on the Subject. 


However 
Bearer for 
‘Ses” That 


as you refer us to M' Allen the 
‘* further Satisfaction in the Premis- 
Gentleman Itas with openness & 


| Candour Informed us that some perticular Cir- 
| cumstances in \our affairs has hindered a more 


perticular and Explicit D-claration on the Sub- 
ject, Yet assured us that, he had no doubt but a 
Considerable Majority of Your People, would 
totally reject any further Connection with the 
people East of Connecticut River as a Political 
Body. 
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On which State of the matter we shall depend 


as that only can hinder Dificulties arising be 
tween the State of New Humpt and the Peo- 
ple settled on the New Hampshire Grants-(so 
called) west of Connt River— 
Hon”? Tuomas CurrrenDEN 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 
? 


IX.—FPLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and | 


brought to this place, ‘‘ as they are,” without any voucher 


| ** childven and heires of th 


for their correctness and with no other object than to se- | 


cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Ep. His. Maa.) 


THe ANNEKA Jans EstateE—Copy oF THE OniG- 
INAL Recorp. 
The following is a copy, from the original 


Letters Patent, on file in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, at Albany, of the original confir- 


| ** Highnesse, I 
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**fence of the land before mentioned, going 
*¢ west is in length one hundred rod. 

‘**Amountiny in all to about sixty-two acres, 
** for which said parcel of land ANNEKE JANS, 
“the widow and relict of Domtnt Everarpus 
** Bogarbus had heretofore a patent or ground 
**briefe fr m the late Dutch Governor, Perrus 
‘*STuYVESANT, bearing date to the 4th day of 
** July, 1654, Now for a Confirmacon unto the 
suid ANNEKE Bo- 
‘*Ganbus in their possession and enjoyment of 
** the premisses, 

** Know yee that by vertue of the Commission 
‘Cand Authority unto mee given by his Royall 
have Ratified, Confirmed and 
“ Graunted and by these pnts do Ratify, Con- 


| ** firme and Graunt unto ye Children and heires 
| **of ANNEKE BoGarpbus dee'd, the afore recited 


** parcell of land & pr'misses with all and sin- 


| * gular their appurtenances 7’) have and to hold 


} ** children and 


mation of the Trinity Church property, to Anne- | 


ke Juns: 


“A confirmation of a parcel of land on Man- 


**hatan's Island granted to ye children of 
** Anneke Boyardus. 


** RicwarD Nico.zs, Esq., etc. Whereas there 
“is a certaine pareell of land lying on this Is- 
“land, Manhatans, towards the North River, 
“*which in the year 1636 was the land and Bow 
“ery of Anna Bogardus, to whom and her hus- 
“band, Roeloffe Jansen, it was then granted by 
“the then Dutch Govr. Wouter Van Twiller, at 
“which time the said Rocloffe Jansen first be- 
*‘gan to manure the said lands, and to build 


**the said parcell of land and pr'uisses unto ye 
heires of the said ANNEKE Bo- 
**@arpus, their Heires and Assiznes unto the 
** proper use, and behoofe of the suid children 
‘und heires their heires and ussigues forever 
‘* Rendring & Paying, &. 
** Dated the 27th March, 1667. 
‘oR. Nic: ius.” 


How our SECRETS LEAKED OUT DURING THR 
War. 


No doubt it will surprise many to learn that 
the plans of some of our most important. politi- 
cal and military movements were revealed, dur- 


|} ing our late Civil War, to the leaders of the 


“thereupon, the Limitts whereof did then begine | 


“from the fence of the house by the strand side 
**s0 running north-east tu the fence of Old Jan's 
“and, its in length two hundred and ten rod, 
“then going along the fence of the sd old JAN's 
““Jancl south east, it reacheth to a certain swamp, 


“‘ing along ye swam) south-west, its in length 
“fone hundred and sixty rod, and from the 
**swamp to the strand going west 


Southern rebellion, through the agency of Henry 
Wilson, nuw Vice-President of the United States, 

When the rebeliion was in its earliest stage, 
no less a person than General Thomas Jordan, 
now of Cuban notoriety, but then a rebel officer, 
made an arrangement with the notorious Mrs. 
Greenhow (who was afterward arrested) where- 
by she was to forward to the Head-quarters of 


| the Southern Army, such facts as would be of 
‘Sand is in breadih one hundred rod, and strik- | 


its in breadth | 


“fifty rod, the land lying on the south side of | 
**the house to ye fence of the land belonging to | 


‘the Company, and so the east side begins at 
“*the fence and goes south to the posts and 
“‘rayles of the Company’s land without any 
“hinderance of the path, its in breadth sixty 
‘rod, in length on the south side alung the 
**posts and rayles one hundred and sixty rod, 
**on the East side of the entrance of the Chalkie 
‘**Hooke in breadth thirty rod, and along the 
**suid Chalkie Huoke on the north side to the 


import for them to know. 

Mis. Greenhow immediately proceeded to be- 
come intimate with the Hon. Heury Wilson, then 
Chairman of the Military Committee. This she 
successfully accomplished; und the honorable 
gentleman was so thoroughiy manipulated that 
every plan and every projected movement which 
was known to him was alsv knuwn by her, The 


| design of the advauce of the troops to the Bat- 


tle of Bull Ran was.got by her from him before 
the fact, and torwarded to the rebel Head-quar- 
ters through the agency of Tom Huette, the 
brother of Mrs. A. H. Mason, the lady who was 
a witness in the French arms investigation, As 
fast as the vigilance of the Government could 
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detect the leak and arrest its secondary agents, 
others would take their place. After Mis. Green- 
how’s early arrest stopped that line Of commu 
nication, another took her place. 

The Prince de Joinvile, in his defence and 
vindication of Mc Clellan’s Campaign of the Pen- 
insula and his movements around Centreville, 
speaks as follows: ** All of McClellan's plans 
‘¢ were fuiled by a clever woman, who did the 
“work of espionage for the Confederate chief, 
**who, upon receiving notice of Mc Clellan’s 
‘‘plan of advance, as given by him, before the 
“ Military Committee, forwarded it to the Head- 
* quarters of the Southern Army. Upon this 
*¢ information, Lee fell back out of the net and 
* established himself upon the Rapidan.” 

The question is, did this information also come 
through Henry Wilson, now Vice President of 
the United States ?—Sun. 


AnrcpoTe oF Tom Corwin.—When the late 
Tow Corwin was quite a young man, he was elect- 
ed a member of the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohiv, and early in the Session he brought in a 
Bill for the destruction of the public whipping- 
post. Ife made an earnest speech in favor of the 
measure, to which an elderly member replied as 
follows: ‘* Mr. Speaker : The gentleman is not as 
*Sollas fam, and has not seen as much of the 
** practical operation of the system of punish- 
‘ment which he desires to abolish. When I 
**lived in Connecticut, if a fellow stole a horse 
‘Sor cut up other antics, we used to tie him np 
“and give him areal good thrashing ; and he 
““always cleared right out, and we never seen 
“anything more of him. It’s the best way of 
** getting rid of ths rogues that was ever tried, 
**and without expense to the State.” Mr. Cor- 
win, who never failed to carry his point by a 
< if argument was against him, only made a 

ief reply : ‘* Mr. Speaker: I have often becn 


*“ puzzled to account for the vast emigration 
“from Connecticut to the West; but the gen- 
**tleman last up has explained it to my satisfac- 
** tion. ” 

It is almost needless to say that Mr Corwin's 
Bill passed by an overwhelming majority. 


WASHINGTON AND THE Crvti Service.—TMow 
Washington watched the Civil Service, seventy- 
five years ago, may be seen by the following 
letter, recently beonght to hght, and published 
in the Brunswick (N. J.) Telegraph: 


‘* PrILaDELPurA, Sept. 12, 1794, 
** Dear Str: By a recurrence to the Acts of 
**the last S.s-ion of Congress, you will find one 
“for disposing vf the ungranted land North- 
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** west of the Ohio, and for appointing a Survey- 
‘* or-general for the put poses therein mentioned ; 
healt you may have heard that Mr. De Witt, 
** who was Geographer to the Army, at the close 
**of the War, after the decease of Mr. Erskine, 
‘and at present the Surveyer-general of the State 
** of New York, (a man of profound knowledge 
“in mathematics, and sufficiently skilled in as- 
**tromomy,) was nominated to that office, and 
** has declined the acceptance of it. 

** It is yet vacant; and you have been men- 
tioned to me as a gentleman to whom it 
“might be acceptable, Without taking then, 
**4 circuitous reute to ascertain this fact, I shall 
‘apply immediately to yourself, for informa- 
** tion; and will frankly ask, because I am sure 
** you will candidly answer (if the appvintment 
“should meet your wishes), whether your knowl- 
** edge in mathematics, practical surveying, and 
**s0 much of astronomy as is useful to a skil- 
‘* fal exercise of the latter, for discovering the 
‘latitude, meridian, etc., now are or easily 
**eould be made familiar to you. These ques- 
‘* tions are propounded because affirmative qual- 
** jfications are essential. 

** As the season and circumstances begin now 
“to press for an appointment, and as my con- 
*€tinuance here and the read I shall travel back 
**to Virginia (for the purpose of returning with 
‘*my family for the Winter) are somewhat un- 
‘certain, I request the favor of you to put your 
‘answer to this letter under cover to the Secre- 
“tary of State, who will be directed to open it 
**and fill up the blank commission which I shall 
* deposit in his office with your name. if you 
‘fare disposed to accept it; or with that of an- 
“other gentleman who is held in contemplation 
“if you do not. You may, if it is not too 
** troublesome, address a duplicate to me at 
** Mount Vernon, to remain in the Post-office at 
* Alexandria, until called for. 

** With gre.t esteem and regard, 
**T am. Dear Bir, 
** Your very Ible Servant, 
‘*G. WASHINGTON. 
‘* The Honble James BARNARD.” 


Tze Roston Massacre.—Mr. Eprror: As 
Hon. C. F. Adams, Jr., in his Oration on the 
fourth instant unqualifiedly remarks, ** With the 
memorable event of March 5, 1770, through 
“which the names of five rivters, in an obscure 
* provincial town,” e'c., permit me to refer the 
Hen. Mr. Adams to the testimony of a leading 
North-ender, Mr. Jonathan Carey, in course of 
the Trial of the British Soldiers, which states 
that Maverick ‘was at my house that night at 
** supper with sume young lads*—among which 
“young iads” was my late father, who, ip 
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frequently referring to the ‘* massacre,” remark- 
ed **that while in the midst of an entertain- 
*¢ment given by the ‘Carey boys’ the town bells 
“yang, which we presumed was what is called 
6a ‘fire alarm;’ and, in the fulness of our 
‘youthful zeal, rushed from Mr. Carey's house, 
‘in then eighborhood of Cross-street, and, pro- 
“ceeding on our curse, rapidly emerged from 
“Royal Exchange-lane into King-street, with- 
“ out the least suspicion of the events then occur- 
“ring; and immediately, without facing the 
“soldiers, Maverick was mortally wounded, 
“exclaiming, as he staggered and fell, ‘Jo, 1 
am shot.’ ” 

Young Maverick, of highly exemplary char- 
acter, and bearing the name of one of the 
oldest and most respectable families in New Eng- 
Jand, was an innocent victim of this © Boston 
‘* Massac e,” and not a rioter; and it is hoped 
that future orators, historians, etc., will manfully 
redeem his memory from that odium with which, 
for many years past, it has been so unjustly 
branded. 


Boston, July 6, 1872, G. M. 


A Curtous Srory apour Li-coin, Davis, Tay- 


LOR, AND ANDERSON. 


A highly interesting scrap of history has re- 
eently come to light, in relation to Mr. Lincoln, 
Upon the authority (so we are informed) of one 
of the early settlers of Ilinois, Mr. Dixon, the 
founder of the City of Dixon, Lee-county, it 
is stated that, about the year 1882, while General 
Z. Taylor, atterward President of the United 
States, was in command of the fort at Dixon’s- 
ferry, near where Dixon now stands, Jefferson 
Davis, who was a Lieutenant in the United 
Btates service, at that time, and serving under 
General Taylor, administered the oath to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, then a Captain in the Volunteer 
Militia of the State. It is also stated, upon the 
same authority, that General Robert Anderson, 
of Fort Sumter fame, was a Lieutenant and pres 
ent at the time. Low differeat the lives of 
these three men. 


Scrars.—Lynn was one of the earliest towns 
in the establishment of the woolen manutac- 
ture in Massachusetts, The Hxsex (Salem) Ga- 
eette, of the first of May, 1770, says: * Lust 
“Thursday, the premium of four guineas on 
“the best piece of Broad Cloth bro’t to 
“Edes & Gill's Pr.nting Office, in Boston, for 
“sale, of twelve yards long and seven quarters 
“wide, was adjudged to Mr, Toby Cambridge 
*& Co,, of Lynn, who, trom the first of June, 
“17 9 to the first of May, 1770, have made 
“upwards of five hundred yarda of Broad 


+s 
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“Cloth, and upwards of three thousand yards 
“of Narrow Cloths, from the first of April, 
‘“* 1769, to the first of April, 1770.” 


—Colonel Robert Tyler—son of the late Pres- 
ident Tyler—denies, in toto, the statements in 
the JTistorical Record about his father, who, he 
asserts, was net a bankrupt when he became 
President; he did not husband his means, while 
in office; and saved nothing from his salary 
when President. He never received, directly or 
indirectly, a dollar from his second wife's es- 
tate. He happened to own some Kentucky 
coal lands, which became profitable after his re- 
tirement from. the Presidency, and enabled him, 
by judicious investments, to live comfortably 
during his latter years. 


—Kittery is delighted with the latest anti- 
quarian showing, that tea was first drunk in the 
State on Cutts-island, about one hundred and 
fiity years ago. A daughter of Major Cutts was 
returning from school at the ‘* Hub,” with a 
daughter of Governor Vaughan, and drank tea 
at the Governor’s table at Poit-mouth. She af- 
terward purchased a pound of tea for a guinea; 
sent to Boston for cups and saucers; and thus 
introduced the first tea and tea-set into Maine. 


—There is a Deed in the possession of the 
Jennings family, conveying a piece of land, 
consisting of one hundred and fifty acres, in 
Grantham, New Hampshire, to Evarista Jen- 
nings. It was « present from the Crown; the 
saidt Evarista Jennings having been the first 
male c ild born in that town, The Deed is 
dated in 1773. 


—Norwich University, at Northfield, claims 
to have furnished more officers during the War, 
than any other College in the country—sending 
out five Major generals, seven Brigadicrs, and 
twenty seven Coloncls, besides numerous officers 
of lower grades. 


—Pittsford voted, at her recent town-meet- 
ing, to erect a monument to the memory of Ca- 
leb Houghton, who was killed by the Indiana,. 
near Fort Vengeance, July 15, 1770. 


—The editor of the Gospel Banner thinks 
that the ancient church in the Walpele District, 
Bristol, is the only one in Maine, built a century 
ago, Which retains precisely its original form. 


—The old Governor Trumbull House, on the 
corner of Grove and Prospect. streets, Hait ford, 
Connecticut, has been sold to parties who in- 
tend to fit it up as a lager-beer salvon. 


—Houlton, the shire-town of Aroostook- 
county, Maine, was incorporated in 1831, tuk- 
ing its name from one of its settlers, 
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—The Whig says that Major William Z. Clay- 
ton, of Hampden, Maine, has, in his possession, 
a rebel battle flag which once floated over the | 
‘ramparts of Fort Me Allister. This flag was | 
made by the ladies of Savannah and presented | 
to. Major Anderson, commander of Fort Me 
Allister. 


X —NOTES. 


Honor To wHom Honor 1s Dur.—Our city 
authorities may not be aware, though our Rail- 
road authorities certainly must be, that railroads, 
the world over, owe their prosperity more to | 
one of our live Boston mechanics than to any | 
one or twenty men, living or dead. No engin- | 
eer will dispute us when we inform him that we | 
refer to the inventor of the soft metallic com- 
pound with which the journal-boxes of locomo- 
tive and car-wheels are lined—the cartilages of 
the iron horse. Without it, a speed of twenty 
miles an hour would be very expensive and even 
‘tnsafe, on account of the heat and wear and 
-tear of friction. This deadly foe ef all heavy 
machinery, in rapid motion, friction, has been, 
to all practical intents and purposes, met and 
“conquered hy a Boston mechanic. All Presi- 
‘dents aud Treasurers of Railroads know whom 
Wwe mean. And they know, too, that his invention 
‘was not a fortunate hap hazird hit, but the re- 
sult of profound knowledge and exquisite skiil 
in metallurgy, theoretical and practical. 

Perhaps it is, and indeed we trust it is, a 
work of supererogation for us to hint to these 
gentlemen that the individual to whom we refer 
should not be forgotten, but have a prominent 
place in the coming celebration. Our guests 
from abroad have a right to see him, as one of 
the living lions of this railroad age and city. 
Besides, we should be proud to show him, be- 
cause he is one of the Jonathans whom it will 
dv John Bull's heart good to see. If our sug- 
gestion borders on the obtrusive or impertinent, 
the gentlemen who have the direction of mat- 
ters will please exouse us in considera ion of the 





inveterate habit which present generations al- | 
ays manifest of neglecting their living prophets 
while they build the tombs of their dead ones; | 
and the individual in question, about whom we | 
write, without his knowledge or consent, will | 
also please excuse us, because his pul lic benefits | 
have, in some sense, made him public property. 
The invention we speak of, which may be 
said to give wings to the rail-car, peculiarly de- | 
serves to be rewarded with honor, because it is 
peculiarly Jiable to be defrauded of its reward 
in money. It is true that the inventor has not 
been without a comfortable pecuniary reward, 
shaving received twenty thousand dollars from 
the United States Government, for its use in the 
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national works, and also considerable sums from 
certain railroads; but in far more numerous 
instances, it has undoubtedly been pirated with- 
out paying a penny. If the invention were as 
capable of protection by patent-law as some 
others, the owner of the patent would not have 
to live long to die a millionaire. 

The above article is from the Boston “ommon- 


| wealth for September 16, 1851. 


The celebration alluded to was the three days 
Railroad Jubilee, at Boston, September 17-19, 
1851; which was attended by the President of 
the United States. 

The ‘* Boston mechanic,” who is spoken of 
here, was the late Isaac Babbitt, inventor of the 
well-known Babbitt-metal, then residing in that 
city. 


Boston. J. W. D. 


BakepD Beans, ON SunDAy, IN New ENGLAND. 


Chailes D. Warner writes in regard to the 
moral uses of baked beans: ** Not to have bak- 
‘fed beans, on Suiday, is still, in some parts of 
**New England, a fracture of the twelfth Com- 
**mandment. 

*:The bean figures largely, in the economy of 
“the old Bay State. It has its moral as well as 
‘Sits official uses. It is given to the inmates 
*‘of the State Prison, at Charlestown; and is 
‘‘made a moral test of character. In the 
** kitchen, there, I have seen rows of convicts 
‘seated at a long table, sorting over the beans, 
“for next day’s dinner—throwing away the 
**black and imperfect ones. This is the first 
**step towaid awakening, in these degraded be- 
‘**ings, the distinction between good and bad. 
‘*When they have learned to sort out the bad 
** beans, they have taken one step in the forma- 
“tion of a mo al character. So solicitous is 
“this State of the morals of all her chil.ren.” 


An anecdote used to be related about a place, in 
the eastern part of Connecticut, called Bean- 
hill, forty or fi ty years ago, that a man riding 
into town, early one Sabliath-morning, found @ 
negro man chopping wood, at a man’s door. 
The gentleman reproved the servant for thus 
violating the Sabbath; when the litter replied, 
triumphantly, “It cannot be Sunday, tor we 
“did not have baked beans for supper, last 
“ night.” 


STATESVILLE, N. C. n. F. R. 


Tue CHAPLAIN oF CoLONEL PREBLE'S REGIMENT. 


Rev. Ebenezer Cleaveland, Chaplain of Col- 
onel Preble’s Regiment, was born at Cante: bury, 
Connecticut, 1725. He entered Yale-college 


in 1744; and was expelled the same jear, for 
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of White- 
, subsequent- 


attending services held by some 
field's followers. He was, however 
ly, enrolled in the Class of 1748. 

He preached in Chebaceo, a parish of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, in 1746; and, in 1751, removed 
to Sandy Bay, now Rockport, where he was set- 
tled, in 1758. He then accompanied his brother, 
Rev. John Cleaveland, of Ipswich, who was 
Chaplain of the Third Regiment of Provineials ; 
and, as Colonel Preble’s Chaplain, a Mr. Little, 
failed to come on, he was appointed Chaplain of 
the Falmouth troops. He, also, served three 
years, as Chaplain, in the Revolutionary War ; | 
and died at Roe kport, Massachusetts, on the | 
fourth of July,1805. His tombstone says, ** A 
* faithful pastor and a godly man.” 

GokuAM, MAINE. B. Cavatr. 

GIFT-MAKING, TO PUBLIC OFFICERS, FORTY 

YEARS AGO, 

The following letter, while it serves to illus- 
trate the character of Chief-justice Taney, who 
was & poor man, will serve, also, to illustrate | 
the ideas then entertained by prominent office- 
bearers, concerning the of gifts 
from others, 

BRONXVILLE, 


acceptance 


Be ts 


* WASHINGTON, June 28, 1834. 
** Dear Sir: Some weeks ago, I received two 
“ * boxes of cigars, and, as I had no letter of ad- | 
‘viee on the subject, I was ata loss to know 
‘*from what quarter they came. A short time 
“afterwards, Mr. Smith, the Register of the 
“Treasury, asked me if I had received them; 
“and in answer to my inquiry to whom I was 
“indebted for them, he told me they were sent 
**by you, and that they were intended as a token 
“of your good-will to one who had been the 
‘‘neighbor of your family in Maryland, and with 
“whom you had yourself formed a friendly 
“ acquaintance in your late visit to Washington. 
**T sincerely thank you for this proof of your 
‘kindness ; and you must not feel mortified at 
“what lam about tosay. JZ cannot accept the 
‘cigars from you, as a present. But I will be 
* glad to keep them and pay you the market 
“value of them. And I must ask the favor of 
** you to say how much they are worth, that 1 | 
‘*may send you the money. I meant to say this 
‘to you before, as I heard that you had sent 
“them. But a thousand official engagements, | 
**continually pressing on me, left but hittle time | 
‘to attend to anything else. Now I am a priv- | 
‘fate citizen and have more command of my | 
' 


Die. 


** time. 


‘*T repeat that you must not feel any mortifi- 
‘cation at my refusal to accept. the cigars as a 


‘present. But it has been a jfived rule with me 
‘* to accept of no present, however trifling, from | 
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** any one the amount of whose compensation for 


‘a public service depended on the Department 
“over which I previded. You will, perhaps, 
smile at what you may think my fastidious- 
**ness about such a trifle as your cigars; but I 
“have thought it the true rule for a public man, 
and that it ought to be inflexibly adhered to, 
**in every case, and without any exception in 
the smallest matters. And having constantly 
acted upon it, I cannot consent to depart from 
it in this case, and trust that you will not 
suspect me of doubting, for a moment, the 
| **kindness and integrity of the motive which 
‘**influeneed you to send them. 

* With many thanks, my dear 


“ec 


se 


a 
“é 
‘ 


C29 


Sir, for this 


| token of your friendly recollection, and ex- 


** necting soon to hear from you, I am, very 


“truly, your friend and obedient servant, 
*R. B. Taney. 
‘* SamuceL Tomson, Esq.’ 


PARDONS OF CRIMINALS, IN PENNSYLVANIA 


1791 UNTIL 1872. 

The Annual Message of Governor Geary, 
January 3, 1872, contains the following Tabu- 
of the number of pardons, ete., 
death-warrants issued from 1791 until 

with the names of the Governors by 
whom they were issued, the population of the 


and 


| State at the time, and the approximate number 


of inhabitants to each pardon. 


ants to 

each Par- 
Death 

Warrants, 


' don. 


Pardons 


Yearly av- 
Proportion 
e | of inhabit- 


Number of 


1791~"99 
1800-08 


| 
) 
=| 
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“ 
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* Curtin 
Geary 


“ 


a6 


_ 
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_— 
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Tur Bayarp FAmity Vautr.—Lot No. 244, 
of the Bayard property, at the North-west cor- 
ner of Grand and Elizabecth-streets, New York 
city, was the site of the family vault of the 
Bayard family; and the late John Targee in- 
formed the late Edward De Witt, that he (Tar- 
gee). when a boy,. saw the remains of bodies 
which been buried therein removed frem the 


| old structure. 
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Mr. De Witt related the above to me, several| X; of Volume I/T., Number X; of Volume 


years since. 


Morgan, N. Y. H. B.D. 


Tae Battix or Ware Pats. 
CasTLE, IN 1776. Smavu-Pox. 
Postscript of a letter from Dr. Solomon Drowne 
to hix brother, William Drowne, dated — 
**Generat Hosprrat, Norta Caste, Nov. 
13, 1776.” 


“T cannot let this pass to you without ac- 
‘*quainting you with the present situation of 
‘‘affuirs here. In the last engagement which 
‘* wasac a place near White Plains, the number 
“killed on our side was, I believe, 30 or 40, 
‘*though have had no certain intelligence : of 
‘*wounded between 80 and 90. The enemy 
** have since lett their ground there, and marched 
‘to a Ferry-Way on Hudson River. A very 
‘*considerable part of our army has marched 
“through this place in order to cross the river 
‘*above, and meet those Phillistines on the Jer- 
** sey shore, should they attempt making inroads 
**in that State. For my own part, I think it 
** too late in the year for their going on an another 
‘expedition, and rather suppose they will repair 
**soon to New York for winter quarters. 

‘*This North Castle is a disagreeable cold 
* place about 45 miles from New York, and 11 
‘Cor 12 from Hudson River. We were obliged 
**to retreat hither from our pleasant situation 
‘“near Kings Bridge, about 3 weeks since. 
‘* Part of the time since we left New York I 
“Shave had the care of the Small Pox Hospital, 
‘Sinoculated 3 after an excellent method recom- 
‘mended by Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, who 
‘¢ had it as favorably as I could wish.” 


NortTs 


XI.— QUERIES. 


‘“Tae NATIONAL REGIsTER.”—I have fragments 
of Volumes VIL.-X. of The National Register, 
‘by Lawrence, Wilson, & Co.,” published in 
Washington, in 1819-'20, in a style similar to 
Niles’s Weekly Register. Can any of the readers 
of the Magazine inform me when it was com- 
menced and how long it was published ? 

The fragments will be disposed of to any one 
who is trying to complete a set of the work. 

Mornisania, N. Y. H. B. D. 


Lioyp's ‘‘ CONGRESSIONAL Reatstenr.”—I have 
portions of four volumes of The Congressional 
Register, published in New York, by T. Lloyd 

g | 7 ya, 


was carried. 
Magazine inform me? 





| 


in 1789-90, but do not know how far the work | How nearly is that work ready for publication ; 


I want, of Volume I., Numbers 1V, IX, and | 


IV., all after Number TIT. Can any one help me 
to complete my set, either by exchange or sale ? 
Moxrisania, N. Y. H. B. D. 


** Nriks's WEEKLY Reeister.”—Can anv one 
inform me how many pumbers of Volume 
LXXVI. of this well-known work were pub- 
lished ? 


Morrisanta, N. Y, H. B. D. 


Rosz BurLter.—When and where was Rose 
Butler hung, and for what crime? Ihave un- 
derstvod that her execution was productive of 
great excitement in New York, ia the days of 
my father; and I desire to know something 
about it. 


New York Crry. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Marsnat Groucny.—It is said that, after 
the Battle of Waterloo, Marshal Grouchy, who 
served Napvleon, on that occasion, as General 
Patterson served McDowell, at Bull Run, found 
refuge in the United States. Can any of the 
readers of Taek Historical MaGaztne give any 
information of the place and perivd of his resi- 
dence, here ? 

BaALTIMorgE, Mp. 


L. E. F. 


Savacr's Portratr or Wasutnaton.-—It is 
said that the portrait of General Washington, by 
Mr. Savage, was painted for the University at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Can any reader of 
the Historical MAGAZINE give any authentic 
information on the subject, including the order 
for the pain™ yg of this portrait, the execution of 
the order, and the subsequent disposition of the 
picture ? 


Nuw York Crry. J.C. H 


Free Pusirc Lrsrartes.—When and where 
was the first free Public Library, in the United 
States, established ? 

{ do not mean merely Libraries which were 
open to the public, free of cost, such as tho 
Astor; but those which are public institutions, 
organized and sustained by the public, by taaa- 
tion, such as the Public Library of Boston. 

DETROIT. I. B.C. 


Drake's ‘“ Hrstory or Nerw-Enciann.”— 
Some years since, it was announced that Mr. 
Samuel G. Drake was engaged in the prepat- 
ation of a general History of New-England. 


Can any of the readers of the and when may we expect to see it ? 


YLEVELAND, O. Prrerm. 
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Joun Cotron’s ANcesTRY.—Will the Histor- 
tcAL Magazine be so kind as to inform me, 
through its columns, who was Rev. John Cot- 
ton's father and. who his grandfather ? 

Believing, to some extent, that ‘* blood will 
“tell,” L have a curiosity to know whose blood 
flowed in the veins of Buston's great Minister. 

BRONXVILLE. Dick. 


XII.—REPLIES. 


EarLy Printing In THE West.—lZ. M., IIT, 
i., 120.] 


In the Hrstorrcan Maeaztne for February, 
1872, Mr. Shea enquires for the titles of books 
printed West of the Alleghanies, before those 
of which he gives the titles, printed in Detroit, 
in 1811. If he includes Kentucky and Ohio 
as “* West of the Alleghanies,” a very large list 
could be made of books and pamphlets print- 
ed in those States, previous to that time. 
Presses were established in the West, much 
earlier than is generally supposed, News- 


papers, of course, were the first product; but, 
at nearly all the offices, some books and pamph- 
lets were printed, 

The cates of the establishment of some of 
the early presses, ih the central West, may not 


be uninteresting to your readers, 

The tirst was, undoubtedly, that of John 
Scull and Joseph Hall, at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
aylvania, from which was issued, on the twen- 
ty-ninth of July, 1786, the first number of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette—(Craig's History of Pitts- 
burgh, 189). Ido not know of any books is- 
sued from this press, Mr. W. M. Darlington, 
of Pittsburgh, can probably enlighten you on 
that point, 

The next was in Kentucky. Joln Bradford 
issued the first number of the Kentucke Gazette, 
at Lexington, on the eighteenth of Angust, 
1787. He printed quite a number of books 
and pamphlets. Here are the short titles of a 
few I have in my library: 


A Letter from George Nicholas of Kentucky, to 
his friend in Virginia, 1798. Pp. 42. 

An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the 
Lifeand Travels of Colonel James Smith. 1799. 
Pp. 88. 

A Report of the Causes determined by the late 
Supreme Court for the District of Kentucky. 
By James Hughes, 1803, Quarto, pp. xvi., 
236. 


Of other early newspapers, the following are 
the names and dates of some I have made note 
of, from time to time: The Mirror, Washing- 
ton, Ky., 1799; The Palladium, Frankfort, Ky., 
1799; The Guardian of Freedom, Frankfort, 
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Ky., 1808; The Mirror, Danville, Ky., 1804; 
The Western World, Frankfort, Ky., 1806; The 
Farmer's Library, Louisville, Ky., 1807; The 
Louisville Gazette, Louisville, Kv., 1808; and 
The Mirror, Russellville, Ky., 1808. A press 
was also established at Paris, Ky., about 1800, 
which was quite prolific of theological pamph- 
lets, At the sales of the Library of Rev. J. D. 
Shaw, in 1864 and 1867, there were “upwards 
of thirty Kentucky imprints earlier than 1812; 
and at that of the Library of Rev. Joel K. 
Lyle, last year, quite a numl«r more, among 
them, I noticed a Sermon on Sacred Music, pp. 
88, printed at Washington, Ky., 1797; A Dis- 
course on Baptism, pp. 43. printed. at Lexington, 
Ky., the same year. In this sale, also, were a 
number of books and pamphlets printed by his 
father, Joel R. Lyle, at Paris, Ky., previous to 
1811. So much for Kentucky. 

In Ohio, the first press was that of William 
Maxwell, who issued the first number of the 
Centinel of the North Western Territory, at Cin- 

| cinnati, on the ninth of November, 1793, Ed- 
;mund Freeman bought him out, in 1796, and 
| changed the name of the paper to Freeman's 
| Journal. He continued it till 1799, when he 
removed to Chillicothe, Ohio, the new seat of 
Government, and established the Scioto Gazette, 
| On the twenty-eighth of May, 1799, Joseph 
Carpenter opened an office at Cincinnati, and 
sturied another newspaper, entith d The West- 
ern Spy and Hamilton Gazette. The first book 
| printed in the Territory was the Muzwell’s Code 
of Territorial Laws, a duodecimo of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages, printed in 1796, 
| Mr. Freeman also printed a volume of laws, in 
| 1798. Three other volumes of laws were print- 
cd as follows: Volume IL, pp. 280, by Car- 
penter and Finley, Cincinnati, 1800; Volume 
II., pp. 112, by Winship & Willis, Chilli- 
}cothe, 1801; Volume IIL, pp. 258, by N. 
| Willis, Chillicothe, 1802. The Journals of the 
Legislature were, also, regulariy printed, from 
| 1798. The Proceedings of the Corporation of 
the Town of Cincinnati is before me, printed by 
David L, Carney, in 1807, pp. 43. Dr. Daniel 
| Drake’s Notices of Cincinnati, duodecimo, pp. 
64, was printed by John W. Brown & Co., in 
1810. These are, perhaps, enough for Ohio, 
The first paper printed in Indiana was tke 
Indiana Gazette, the first number of which was 
issued on the fourth of July, 1804, by Elihu 
Stout, at Vincennes, The office was burnt out, 
early in 1806; but he immediately procured 
new materials and resumed the paper under a 
new name, The Western Sun. I have not seen 
any books or pamphlets from this press: per- 
haps, as it was the seat of Government, some 
of the early laws were there printed. 
In Tennessee, George Roulstone & Co, printed 
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ed the Knozville Guzette, at that place, in 1793. 
In the Legislature, previous to 1800, several 
appropriations were made for printing the Con- 
stitutign, Laws, etc. A volume of the Journal 
of the Legislature, pp. 141, was printed by 
Rouls:one, in 1801; snother, pp. 162, in 1803; 
another, pp. 197, by John Hood & Co.,, in 1805; 
,another, pp. 197, by William Moore, in 1808— 
all at Knoxville. Copies of these are in the 
State Library, at Nashville. Michaux, in his 
Zravels, 1802, mentions Roulstone’s press and 
his paper, which was then issued twice a week. 
He also mentions weekly papers at Jones- 
borough and Nasliville. 

In Illinois, the first newspaper was issued by 
Matthew Duncan, “an editor and proprietor 
“from Kentucky,” at Kaskaskia, in the Fall of 
1809. 

In Missouri, Joseph Charless established the 
Missouri Gazette, at St. Louis, in July, 1808. 
This, I presume, is the same Joseph Charless 
who had an office in Lexington, Kentucky, in 
1803. 
on “the present revival of religion,” an 18mo., 
pp. 52, with that imprint. 

And now to go back to our starting point— 
Michigan. The press there was established by 
Rey. Gabriel Richard, in 1809. His printing- 


press and materials were brought overland from | 


Baltimore; and wiih them came James M. Mil- 
ler, his first printer, His first effort was a | 
weekly paper, in French and English, entitled 
Essai du Michigan and Impartial Observer, of 
which not more than eight or ten num rs were 
ever issued, Miller also printed a small book, 
two years earlier than those mentioned by Mr. 
Shea, viz.: LZ’ Ame Penitente, ou, Le Nouveau 
Pensz y-Bien Au Detroit: Imprimé par Jucques 
M. Miller. M.D.C.C.IX. A copy of this rare 
little volume is in the library of Mr. James | 
A. Girardin, of Detroit, to whom I am indebt- | 
ed for much information regarding Father 
Richard and his press, A. Coxshawe seems to | 
have had charge of the press, in 1811; and hi 
was succeeded by Theophilus Mettez, in 1812, 
who carried on the business till 1817, when 
John H. Sheldon opened his office, and issued 
the Detroit Gazette, tle tirst successful news- | 
paper printed in Michigan. 

I have given enough to show that the art of 
printing was extensively practised, throughout | 
the West, previous to 1811. 

As I have been for some time “ working up” | 
this subject, I will be glad to receive, from any | 
of your readers, any information bearing upon 
it; and especially the titles, size, and date of | 
early books and pamphlets, the productions of 
the early Western Press. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. RoBERT CLARKE. 


I have a sermon, by Rev. David Rice, | 


| chiefly regardful of the subjec 


| to. 


| Volume 


| tory—which 
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| First EpITrion OF THE MASSACHUSETTS Laws. 
[Ll M., IL, iii., 85; IIL, i., 250,] 


In reply to your inquiry whether I can “ add 

| “anything to Mr. Deune’s Note on the Laws,” 
I may say that it does not seem to me necessary 

to suppose that the author of the Topographical 

and Llistorical Description of Boston (Shaw), 


| ever saw the edition of Laws printed in 1649, 
| If that edition was then in existence (in 1817), 


it could not fail to be remembered by many 
now or recently living. All that Shaw has, in 
| his little book, could as well be taken from the 
edition of 1660, the title-page of which reads 
| thus: Tae Book or Tak GENERAL Laws AnD 
LIBERTIES CONCERNING THE JNHABITANTS OF 
THE MASSACUUSETTS COLL: CTED OUT OF THE 
| RecorDs OF THE GENERAL COURT, FOR THI 
SEVERAL YEARS WHEREIN THEY WERE MADE 
AND ESTABLISHED, Aid now Revised by the sine 
Court and disposed into an Alphabetical order, 
and published by the same Authority in the Gen- 
eral Court holden at Boston, in May, 1649, . Then 
follows the “publican motto” as given by 
Shaw. 

The date, 1660, is at the bottom of the page ; 
but the part I have copied is what would most 
attract the notice of an observer, who was 
matter, The 
extracts are just as the passages ure printed in 
this edition. 

All that Shaw says is, that the Book of Gen- 
eral Laws, etc., from which they were taken, 
was published in May, 1649; and that is just 
what the title-page of the edition of 1660 says. 


| He need not have intended to convey the im- 


pression that he had before him that edition, 


| of which no-copy is known to be extant. 


WoRCESTER, Mass. 8. F. Haven. 


Wuy WasHIN6TON IRVING WAS NOT MARRIED.— 
[H. M., I., viit., 314.) 


There is no new matter in the article referred 

It is made up mainly from the Life and 
Letters of Mr. Irving, by his nephew, Pierre M. 
Irving, Esqr., as will be seen by reference to 
I, Chapter XIV.. of the four volume 


| edition or to Volume I., Chapter XIL, of the later 
| edition, ‘revised and condensec 


+” 


The supposed letter of Mr. Irving, quoted by 


| the writer of the article referred to, was not, in 


reality, a letter, as was originally surmised, but 
extracts from some eight pages of manuscript, 
written on both sides, and extending from page 
3 to page 18—part of a sketch of his early his- 
was found among his private 
papers subsequent to the publication of the Life 
and Letters. 

That manuscripp was written by Mr. Irving 
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and left for perusal merely, and not to be| The first number of the first of these volumes 
retained, with Mrs. Amelia Foster, during their | was ‘‘ Printed for the Editor, by Hariisson and 
long and intimate sojourn at Dresden, in 18238. | ‘t Purdy,” in New-York, in 1789; but the sec- 
It was submitted to the perusal of that lady to| ond and all subsequently issued parts, except 
satisfy some curiosity expressed by her as to the | the last sixteen pages of that volume, were print- 
incidents of his early life—he was, then, forty led by Samuel Loudon, “ for T. Lloyd,” who 
—with a strict injunction that it should not be | was the sole proprietor of the work, The Index 


shown, and should be given back to him, which | 
was done, As I have said, it was found, after | 
his death, among his private papers, where, no | 
doukt, it had remained ever since it was return- 
ed to him by Mrs. Foster. The first leaf and all | 
after the ninth were missing ; but that portion | 
which touched upon his relations with Miss | 
Hoffman were complete. 

As Ihave said, the article in the Magazine | 
does not conflict with the statements made by 
Mr. Irving’s biographer and kinsman; and it | 
fairly presents the record of that incident in the 
early life of our distinguished countryman 
which possesses more interest and presents the | 
loveliness of his character with more distinctness | 
than any other. 


Morrisanta, N. Y. 3. Dd. 


of the first volume was not published until some 
time after the commencement of the second vol- 
ume; and, with two pages of the Debates, it was 
added to the third Part of the latter volume. 
The second volume opened with the announce- 
ment that ‘* Hodge, Allen, and Campbell, hav- 
‘*ing become proprietors in The Congressional 
** Register, with T. Lloyd,” it would be issued 
in weekly parts, without ‘‘ the delay heretofore 
‘* sustained.” It was announced, too, that ** the 
‘* editor had obtained the assistance of Mr. G. 
‘* Dickinson, a gentleman of abilities, in taking 
‘down the debates in short-hand, and tran- 
‘* scribing them for the press ;” and the Laws of 


| the United States were added, ‘‘as an Addenda” 


to the volume. 
Notwithstanding the promise of greater regu- 


| larity in the issue of the work, by the new pro- 


Tue First Suort-HAND REPORTER TO CONGRESS. 
[H. M., IIT., 4., 241.) 


There must be a mistake in this paragraph, 
since I have a series of volumes of The Congress- 
ional Register ; or, History of the Proceedings 
and Debates of the first House of Representatives 
of the United States of America: namely, New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New- 
York, New - Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, South- Carolina, and Geor- 
gia. Being the Eleven States that have Ratified | 
the Ovnstitution of the Government of the| 
United States. Containing the most interest- | 

_ing Speeches and Motions; and accurate Copies 
of remarkable Papers laid before and offered to | 
the House. TAKEN IN SHORT HAND, by Thomas 
Lloyd, all of which volumes are of an earlier | 
date than that on which Lloyd is said to have 
contrived his system of short-hand and com- 
menced to report the debates in Congress. 

The Prospectus of the work, which accom- 
panied the first of the eleven numbers of which | 
the volume was composed, indicates that Lloyd | 
enjoyed unusual privileges within the House; | 
and that his enterprise was sustained by ‘‘ most | 
‘‘of the members of the Senate and House of | 
“Representatives of the Union; many of the | 


| prietors, the Second Session of the First Congress 
| opened while one-quarter of the Debates of the 
| First Session were yet unpublished ; and the third 
| volume was sent to press, ‘‘ in line” with the 


| Congress, as you would have said had you been 
| there, while five numbers of the second volume 
| were yet unpublished. That volume presented no 
| change in the style or plan of publication, except 
| in the omission of the Addenda containing the 
| Laws and in considering nine instead of eleven 
numbers as the complete volume. From a notice 
in my volume, I find that it was completed on 
the fifteenth of April, 1730. 

The fourth volume was opened with no other 
change than the resumption of the publication 
of the Laws. The fourth number warned sub- 


| scribers ‘* to pay their Accounts only to Hodge, 


** Allen, & Campbell, or their Order,” although 
Lloyd was, evidently, one of the Proprietors, 
as before. 

As my fourth volume is only a fragment, I 
have no means of continuing my description of 
the volume beyond page 152; and I must leave 
to some other reader of the Magazine the task 
of continuing the narrative—a task which, for 
the sake of those who have no facilities for exe- 
cuting it, I hope will not be overlooked. 

It is proper to say that The Congressional 


“first characters in the legislative, executive, | Register was an octavo, very neatly printed ; 
‘and judicial departments of the several states ; | and that the debates were reported with great 
“and numerous literary and intelligent gentle- | completeness and, from the satisfaction it gave 
‘men in America, as well as in other countries, | to the members of the Congress, evidently with 
‘where the English language is read and under- | great accuracy. 
*‘stood.” The Prospectus states, also, that BRONXVILLE, N, Y. 
Lloyd was ‘‘a citizen of Philadelphia.” 


His. Mas. Vor. I. 20. 


Dicx. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.—[ JI. M., IT, 
viii., 252.) 

It is true that the writing and the names 
in Washington's Commission and the Declara- 
tion of Independence are rapidly fading out. 
Many of the names to the Declaration are al- 
ready illegible. 
inquiry, this document was placed in the hands 
of some parties, several years ago, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining fuc similes, 


struction of the original. 
M. D. Leaeert, 


Wasuinerton, D. C. Com. of Patents. 


“THe First NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN BINGHAM- | 


ron, N. Y.—{. M., IIL, ., 241.) 


I think the writer in Rounds’ Printers’ Cabi- 
net for April, whose article was copied into your 
April number, when he stated that Mr. William 
Stuart ‘‘ was the founder of the first paper 
“in Binghamton, Broome-county, New York, 
‘¢ where he still resides," made a mistake. 


Chauncey Morgan. commenced Zhe Broome. | 
county Patriot, at Binghamton, as early as 1812. | 
It was discontinued. in 1815, and was followed, 
soon after, by Z’he Phenix, pulished by Morgan | 


& Rubinson, which was discontinued in 1819. 
In 1818, or about that time, a paper was start- 


ed, in Binghamton, bearing the title of The | 


Republican Herald ; ut it was not continued 
more than three or four years. 

In 1822, 
Broome Republican ; in 1831, The Broome Coun- 


ty Courier was established by Mr. J. R. Orton— | 
fourier | 


subsequently called The Binghamton 
and Broome County Democrat and, now, The 
Binghamton. Democrat—and in 1839, a semi- 
monthly, entitled Zhe Jris, was established by 
Mr. C. P. Cooke—subsequently changed to a 
weekly. 
hamton; but, with one exception, it is not nec- 
essary to trace their subsequent histories, 

The Broome Republican, established in Bing- 
hamton, in 1822, by Augustus Morgan, as 
already stated, was continued, in that village, 
by several successive proprietors, uatil about 
1849 or 1850, when Mr. William Stuart became 
its proprietor; and it will be seen that Mr. 
Stuart was not the pioneer newspaper man in the 
Queen -city of Southern New York. 

It is equally true that the daily press in Bing- 
hamton was not, originally, a creature of Mr. 
Stuart’s enterprise.’ Zhe Hvening Hupress, the 
first daily, in that city, I believe, was publish- 
ed in 1848, from the office of the Republican, of 
which either Mr. Cooke or Mr. Colston was then 
the proprietor; and not until 1%49 did Mr. Stv- 


As nearly as I can learn, upon | 


In the process, | 
some acid was used that is resulting in the de- | 


Augustus Morgan established The | 


All these were published in Bing- | 
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art, in connection with Mr. E. T. Evans, com- 
mence the publication of his Daily Iris, the 
title of which was changed to The Binghamton 
Daily Republican when, subsequently, Mr. Stu- 
art purchased the weekly Jtepublican, as already 
stated. 

It is a matter of considerable importance that 
the record of the press-history of the country 
| Shall be made. as accurate and as complete as 
| possible. That is my apology for troubling you 
with this communication, 


BRONXVILLE, N.Y. Dick. 


Tue Cross ofr CALATRAVA, ON THE FIVE-CENT 
PIECE.—[H. M., IIL, i., 245.) 


I. 


The Design for the nickel five-cent piece was 
prepared by the late Mr, Longacre, then En- 
graver of the Mint, in the year 1865; and the 
cross referred to was added merely as a piece 
of ornamentation, and has no special signtfica- 
tion whatever. The allusion to the President 
of the United States, in this connection, is ir- 
relevant, and needs no reply. 





JAS. PuLLock, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. Sup’t of the Mint. 


II. 


The devices for the five-cent minor coinage 
were prepared by the late J. B. Longacre, who 
was, at the time, Engraver of the Mint. 

The cross to which you refer, was, no doubt, 
adopted merely as a matter of taste, and with- 
out reference to any historical event, 

H. R. LiInpERMAN, 


WasuHinerTon, D. C. Director of the Mint, 


Dip GENERAL GRANT ‘‘ FIGHT IT OUT ON THIS 
“Line? "—(H. M., IL, vii., 183.) 


One of your correspondents has propounded 
| the query if Grant did adhere to his declara- 
| tion, that he would “fight it out on that line, 
| “if it took all Summer.” The reply to this 
| query demands an analytical investigation of 
| what meaning Grant intended to convey by 
| these words. If he meant a persistent ham- 
| mering of Lee’s army, he certainly kept his 
| word, not only to the letter but to the spirit of 
| the letter. It he intended to assure the nation 
| 
| 
| 


that there should be no more flights to the 
heights of Centreville, as in the Fall of 18638, he 
kept his word, likeaman, If, again, he wished 
|} to relieve the national doubt that lukewarm 
| counsels, vascillating purposes, and shameful 
| changes of base were to continue to be the 
order of the day, the result justified the expres- 
| sion, He did “go forward;” and, though 
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the flag floated onwards, on a river of. blood, 
to wave over conquered Richmond, it did go 
forward; and the end was accomplished ata 
cost, it must be confessed, of human suffering 
and a sacrifice of life unexampled in history, 

If the end justifies the means, the result was 
reached, The victor’s coronal, however, was a 
wreath of asphodels; his road, one corduroyed 
with corpses, cemented with gore, and paved 
with iron and gold; his course enveloped in 
flame. Still, the national unity was restored, 
If the people were sutisfied with the price of 
the triumph and the cost of the victory, Grant’s 
emphatic promise was made good, 

BUT if Grant intended that his words should 
convey to the confiding North and to the loyal 
masses, that he would “fight it out,’ on that 
jine of front (East and West, horizontal) or on 
that line of operation, (North and South, per- 
pendicular) the promise was not made good, 

As General Thomas remarked, in regard to 
his supercedure, at Nashville, they meant to do | 
it, but now they are endeavoring to cover up 
their tracks, even so, under another aspect and 
in a lesser degree, it is now almost impossible 
to discover which was the real line of opera- 
tions on which the Army of the Potomac was 
originally intended to advance upon Richmond, 
in May, 1864. It was bruited, at the time—it 
has been admitted, since, by those who ought 
to have known—that the left flank of Lee's | 
Army was to have heen turned, and the great 
blow struck at Richmond from the Northwest. 
This involved a combined movement, in ac- 
cordance with a clear strategical plan, indi- 
cated by one of our ablest Generals, killed 
early in the War; it contemplated a simultan- 
eous advance in the valley of the Shenandoah, | 
a junction through Gordonsville, a line of sup- 
ply by the Orange and Alexandria Rtilroad, a 
severance of the rebel lines of supply towards 
the West, an envelopment of Richmond on the 
Northwest and South, a combination with 
the Army of the James from Norfolk, closing 
up every avenue of supply and escape, and | 
& repetition of, certainly, the finest example of | 
practical strategy throughout the War—Grant’s | 
Campaign, from the South, against Vicksburg, 
his investment of that stronghold, and his 
capture of its garrison. 

Instead of this, the rebel right was turned, 
That part of the original programme which 
involved the turning of the rebel left came very 
near being entirely reversed; for the rebel left 
not only smashed up the Union right, but shook 
the souls of many a brave man—perhaps of all 
who were cognizant of what had occurred, 
except Grant himself, 

Very little credit should be accorded to 
Lee for what he accomplished in the Wilder- 
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ness, The whole country was one vast net- 
work of entrenchments; wrinkled with earth- 
works, presenting successive lines, quadrupling 
the strength of positions—natural citadels, wit 

almost impenetrable forests for palisades, and 
deep, miry, ugly rivers, for wet-ditches. There 
was only one thing for Lee todo, If he had 
not done what he did, he would have been a 
fool; and whether great or not great, there 
were men under him, such as Mahone, who 
could have almost supplied eyes to the blind. 
It is fortunate for us that such men as Mahone, 
who were allowed to do the work, were not 
permitted to have the say. West Point preju- 


| dice crippled the Confederacy, almost as much 
|as it shackled the North. 


The best proof 
of this is, that Mahone was only a Major- 


general, in 1864: Lee a full General, in 1862: 
Pemberton, the capitulator of Vicksburg, and 


| Bragg, the loser of everything entrusted to 


him, Lieutenant-generals, in the same year. 
From the shield of Lee’s entrenchments, pre- 
pared long previously, and the natural difficul- 
ties of the country, unexceeded in the difficulties 
it presented to attack and unsurpassed in its 


, susceptibilities for defence, Grant—elbowed off, 


or glancing off, or thrown off—kept on, not 
exactly on the direct line, but on @ line, to 
Richmond, The slaughter of Cold-harbor ex- 
hausted even the patience of gan American 
Army; and there was a tacit understanding, 
among officers as well as men, that there had 
been a sufficient sacrifice of life to satisfy the 
grimmest appetite for blood or indifference to 
sufferiny. Or, to use the words of a historian, 
who wrote under the very influence—wrote 
honestly, as far as he himself was concerned— 
of the powers that be—Draper, iii., 387 —“Later 
“in the day, orders were issued to renew the 
“assault; but the whole Army, correctly ap- 
“ preciating what the inevitable issue must be, 
“silently disobeyed.” 

From Cold-harbor, the Army of the Potomac 
struck off, on a tangent, to its former direction. 
When it reached the James, it was two full 
days ahead of its antagonist, the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Here was a loss of time 
which has never been explained—which, like 
many other events of the War, is inexplicable. 
This loss of time is so utterly unlike Grant—so 
utterly out of keeping with his whole previous 
career of generalship, so utterly opposite to his 
movements against Vicksburg, so contrary to 
his energy, prior to and after Chattanooga, so 
utterly inconsistent with his character—that it 
is only just to him to believe that the delay is 
not chargeable to him. 

Had those two days been utilized, Petersburg 
would have been taken; and all the Southern 
Railroads, culminating at that point, would 
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have been cut; and all the subsequent loss of 
time, treasure, life, and labor would have been 
saved. 

To sum up the matter, after this exposition 
of the tacts, it is but fair to decide, from one 
point of view, that Grant kept his promise to 
the ear although he broke it to the hope. 
From another point of view—a point of view 
founded on a more favorable, or flattering, or 

artial consideration of the circumstances—he 
fulfilled the spirit of his declaration, while, by 
no means, acting out his literal interpretation. 

Trvout, N. Y. ANCHOR. 


CoNNECTICUT ON THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES. 
—H. M., IIL., i., 246.) 


I. 


With reference to Prudence Crandall and her 
school for colored girls, I beg leave to refer you 
to John W. Barber's Connecticut Historical Col- 
lections, under the head ‘*‘ CANTERBURY.” Mr. 
Barber's book was published in 1836, soon after 
the discontinuance of the school; and I think 
that his account of the affair is reliable. You 
will see that the school-house does not appear to 
have been burned. 

Mr. Barber speaks of her case (respecting the 
constitutionality of the law prohibiting the set- 
ting up of schools of the kind) as coming 
finally to the Superior Court: it went to the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut; and is reported, 
under the name of Crandall vo. State, in Con- 
necticut Reports, Vol. X., Page 339. 


The law alleged to have been broken by Miss | 


Crandall was approved May 24th, 1833. Its 


title is, ‘‘ An Act in addition to an Act entitled | 
“* An Act for the admission and settlement of 


* ¢inhabitants in towns.’” The Preamble and 
first Section are given, at length, on Page 340, 
Volume X., Connecticut Reports. 

The second Section provides for the removal 
of such non-inhabitant colored persons; the 
third makes the testimony of such colored per- 
son admissible, in all prosecutions, under the first 
£ection ; and the’ fourth Section repeals a pro- 
vision for corporeal punishment, found in the 
Act to which this was an addition. 

HARTFORD, Conn. CHARLES J. Hoapiy, 


Il. 


The terms of the Query are partly true and 
partly false. The statement contained in it 
is unfair, inasmuch as the simple statement, with- 
out comment, conveys a false impression. It is 
not true that the State of Connecticut ever pro- 
hibited colored children of this State, or other 
States, being taught to read, etc. It is true that 
un Act was pxssed hy the Legislature of this 


) white children. 


| school of a higher order. 
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State, in the year of 1833, and published in 1835, 
by which any person was forbidden to establish 
any Academy or Literary Institution for the 
instruction ot colored persons belonging to other 
States, exclusively. Our Academies and private 
Schools were always open to such colored pupils 
as chose to enter them, in common with white 
children. Besides, we had good Common Schools, 
in which colored children were instructed as 
well as the children of the whites. They (the 
colored children) were never excluded from our 
Common Schools. The blow aimed, by the 
Act referred to, was at schools established for 
the exclusive benefit of colored children of other 
States. 

But that you may have a clearer understand- 
ing of the case referred to, I will enclose to you a 
copy of the Act; and you can judge, for your- 
self, in regard the injustice of it, if there were 
any injustice in it. The law was repealed, ina 
short time after it was passed, and never had any 
effect, in this State, except that it broke up Miss 
Crandall’s school. That the law in question 
never bore very hard on the colored children, 
you may infer from the fact that they enjoyed 
as good advantages for education, in the com- 
mon branches of learning, as nine-tenths of the 
But the law was passed when 
there was great excitement in regard to colored 
people, not only in this State, but in all the 
non-slave-holding States in the Union. The law 
was never popular; and,.as I suid, it was scon 
repealed. 

I cannot pretend to give you all the facts in 
the case of Miss Prudence Crandall’s school, in 
this place. But I will say, briefly, that some 
where about the year 1830, there were a few 
aristocratic families living in Canterbury, who 
had grown-up daughters; and, wishing to give 


|them better advantages of education than the 


Common Schools afforded, they established a 
They’ employed Miss 
Prudence Crandall to teach in the school. 
These families were her patrons, For awhile, 
every thing pertaining to the school went along 
well. The school was a success, Miss Crandall 
being quite popular, as an instructress. My im- 
pression is, that there were one or two colored 
girls in the school; and to this there was 
no objection made by any one. But, in the 
course of time, Miss Crandall decided to open 
a boarding school, in this village, for the in- 
struction of colored girls exclusively, from other 
States, At the close of the week, she informed 
her scholars that such was her intention; and, 
with the remark that, probably, their parents 
would not let them come, she advised them to 
leave the school, which they did. To this 
there was decided objection in the minds of 
most of the people in the village. And I sup- 
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ose Miss Crandall met with some annoyance, 
in consequence of the course she had resolved 
to pursue, in defiance to the known wishes of 
the community. And Ido not know but that 
she thought she was persecuted for “ righteous- 
“ness suke.” 

I was not living here at the time, and can 
speak only as I have received the information 
from people now resident here. Most of the 

eople living here, at the time, are now dead. 

believe Miss Crandall went to prison, because 
she refused to pay the fine which the law im- 
posed on her. 

It is not true, as stated in the Query, that 
“the school-house of Prudence Crandall was 
“burned to the ground,” Miss Crandall had no 
echool-house, nor did she teach in a school- 
house, at all, She taught ina private house, 
which was a large one, and fitted up for a 
“Boarding-school.” Some time, either during 
the session of the school or alter, I do not 
know which, it is said the building was fired ; 
but by whom is not known, but was generally 
believed, by persons living here, at that time, 
that it was fired by some of her own friends. 
Be that as it may, the people of the village 
soon discovered the fire, and put it out, so 
that little or no damage was done. The house 
was not burned to the ground; but is standing, 
mow, in good repair, and occupied by one of 
the most honored and influential families in the 
village. Let what I have said suffice for the 
present. I will now give you a copy of the 
law; and you must judge, fur yourself, in re- 
gard to that; 

“Section Ist. Be it enacted by the Senate 
“and House of Representatives, in General Assem- 
“bly convened, That no person shall set up or 
“establish, in this State, any School, Academy, 
“or literary institution, for the instruction or ed- 
“ucation of colored persons who are not inhab- 
“itants of this State, nor instruct nor teach in 
“any School, Academy, or other literary insti- 
“tution whatsoever, in this State, or harbor or 
“board, for the purpose of attending or being 
“taught or instructed in any such School, 
“ Academy, or literary institution, any colored 
“person who is not an inhabitant of any town 
“in this State, without the consent, in writing, 
“first obtained, of a majority of the civil au- 
“thority, and also of the Selectmen of the 
“town in which such School, Academy, or lit- 
“erary institution is situated; and each and 


“every person who shall knowingly do any act | 


“forbidden, as aforesaid, or shall be aiding or 
“assisting therein shill, for the first offence, 
“forfeit and pay to the Treasurer of this State, 
“a fine of one hundred dollars, and for the 
“second offence shall forfeit and pay a fine of 
“two hundred dollars, and so double for every 
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“offence of which he or she shall be convicted. 
“And all informing officers are required to 
“make due presentment of all breaches of this 
“ Act. 

““PROVIDED, That nothing in this Act shall 
“extend to any District School, established in 
“any School Society, under the laws of this 
“State, or to any School established by any 
** School Society, under the laws of this State, 
“or to any incorporated Academy or incorpor- 
“ated School, for instruction in this State,” 

The above is a copy of an Act passed by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of this 
State, in 1833, and can be found on page 821, 
in the Public Statute Laws of the State of Con- 
necticut, published in 1835. 

You will perceive in the last clause of 
the Act, a proviso which would not prevent 
any school-teacher from instructing colored 
persons in the District-schools or other schools 
lawfully established in this State. The only 
olject of it seems to have been to prevent 
schools from being established for the exclu- 
sive benefit of colored persons not belonging to 
this State. I do not like tue law, and dv not 
know any body that does; but it is not quite 
so bad as it has been represented in some 
quarters, 

Jouy R, FREEMAN. 
Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Canterbury, Connecticut. 


Tue CROWNINSHIELD Wuarr, In Sacem.—[H. 
M., III, t., 242.] 


The Crowninshields referred to in the article 
cited, were three sons of Clifford Crownin- 
shield—BensamMin W., Secretary of the Navy, 
under Madison and, subsequently, Member of 
Congress from Essex-county, Massachusetts; 
RicHARD, whose two sons, Richard and George, 
were concerned in the famous murder of Cap- 
tain Joseph White, in Salem, in April, 1830; 
and Groresg, the youngest, a shipmaster, who, 
with his brothers, amassed a fortune, during the 
War of 1812, by the success of the America, 
privateer, owned by them. 

When Peace came, George built the yacht 
Cleopatra’s Barge, of two hundred tons; fur- 
nished her in a style of richness and elegance 
unheard of, then, and unequaied, since, until the 
advent of the yachts of the past few years. He 
started from Salem, in March, 1817, intending to 
circumnavigate the globe. He went to Fuyal; 
thence to the Mediterranean, where, after visitin 
the principal ports and entertaining Princes an 
Putentates in a style in keeping with his wealth 
and pride, as being the first American who had 
visited Europe in his own yacht, he reached 
Malta. While there, the sickness of a valued 
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friend, who was his only companion on the 
cruise, induced him to turn his yacht home- 
wards ; and he arrived in Salem, in November, 
1817; and died, suddenly, while walking in the 
saloon of his vessel, on hearing of the death of 
his friend, who had expired in his own house, 
fifteen minutes before. 

The only scraps of record to be found, con 
nected with that cruise, is the Journal, kept by 
the friend of Mr. Crowninshiild. I have access 
to it and shall be pleased to have you see it... It 
is very interesting, throughout. 


New York Ciry. W. 


XUL— WHAT WH HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
ie. 


{Under this caption, Taz Hisrortoa, Magaztne propos- 
es to “have its say’’ on whatever, concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Biography of i merica—living men 
and their opinions and conduct as well as dead men and 
dead issues—it shall incline to notice, editorially.) 


** PUPILS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHO DO NOT KNOW 
‘© wHo WASHINGTON WAS. 
“* To the Editor of The Sun, 

**Sin: The remarks in to-day’s paper in ref- 
** erence to the manner in which our children are 
“ taught in the Public Schools, are very just It 
** was the custom, some years ago, for American 
**histury to be taught in our schools. What 
* boy of us, in ou: days, did not know all about 
** Lexington, and Bunker-nill, and the Father of 
** his Country? But now ask a scholar in one of 
“our schools about those things; and he will 
‘* stare in ustonishment. 

‘**] have a child, fourteen years of age, attend- 
“ing school, in Harlem. She has never seen or 
“heard of a history of her country, in- the 
**school-house. On Sunday, I was reading and 
“ explaining to her extracts from my own schvol- 
** book, Marshall's Llistory of the United Stater, 
**and telling of the great and good Washing- 
**ton. She, in the siuplicity and ignorance of 
** her heart, askid me whether he was as great a 
** man as Daniel O Connell, ‘ because,’ she added, 
***some of the Trustees when they visit the 
** “schc ol, ulways talk about him.’ 

** Is this the proper way to make good Ameri- 
“can citizens? 1 think not. What says Zhe 
“ Sun? 


** JTARLEM. 1776.” 


The above, taken from a New York paper, may 
be conside:ed one of the results of the almost en- 
tire disregard of the history of our own country, 
by those who assume to be the instructors of 
the youth of the country, and their superior re- 

1d for the history, or what purports to be the 

istory, of Greece and Rome, France and Eng- 
lund. They tell us that our country has xo his- 
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tory; and they teach our children, when they 
teach them anything on the subject, only the 
stale outpourings of the narrow, sectional ped- 
agoguism of forty years ago, regardless of the 
results of modern investigation and the demands 
of truth. 


Tue War DerpartTMENT RecorpDs. 


‘* The old story of the man who undersold his 
** broom-making competitor will occur to many 
**who read of Colonel Adam Badeau's use of 
** the stolen War Department records. 

* Nokes stole the material for his brooms; 
*€ Stokes stole his brooms ready made, and had 
‘the mar'et to bimself. It turns out that Col- 
** onel Badeau not only used the public archives, 
“* access to whic was denied to everybody else, but 
‘he employed a Government-clerk. to write out 
‘Shis ‘history’ for him! If this was not next to 
** stealing ready made brooms, we would like to 


| **know what part of the work Colonel Badeau 


* actually did.”— Tribune. 

The War Department, after having allowed 
General Grant’s friend and eulogist to carry 
away the public archives of the Republic, by 
cart-loads at atime, and to take them to Hurope, 
now refuses those who desire copies of any of its 
archives—even those of them concerning which 
there is no pretense that the welfare of the pub- 
lic demands their continued seclusion—the priv- 
ilege of copying or even of looking at them; 
and authors and students of the history of the 
recent War need expect no further opportunity 
to gather information from the unpublished ar- 
chives of the country, unless, like one whom we 
know, General Sherman's authority is invoked or, 
as in Colonel Badeau’s case, the President's. 
Plain. working men no longer enjoy, in this 
‘*model Republic,” that ** equality before the 
* law” which, in monarchical Europe. they can 
readily secure; and the archives of the United 
States, even to scholars and for authorial pur- 
poses, are closed to all who are not partisans and 
friends of thuse in authority. 


‘¢ Our Ancrent Recorps. A WoRK THAT WILL 
“Oost at Least Two Hunprep THousaND 
*‘Dotiars. No Rxcorps or our Revo.v- 
‘*TTONARY WaR. 


“In May, 1870, the Common Council of this 
‘€ city adopted, and Mayor Hall approved, a se- 
‘ries of Resolutions by which the Clerk of the 
“Common Counci! was authorized and directed. 
‘¢to employ a suitalle person to prepare for the 
“press, with appropriate notes, the ancient 
“secords of the city of New Amsterdam and 
“the city of New York, prior to 1850, and to 
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** cause five thousand copies of the same to be 
** printed and published. 

** Under these Resolutions, the Clerk employed 
“Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan for such services, from 
**the first of October, 1870, to the thirty-first 
‘Sof December, 1871, for six thousand, two 
‘hundred, and fifty dollars. The Board of 
** Apportionment and Audit audited and allow- 
“ed, for the services, duing the vear 1871, the 
‘*sum of five thousand dollars. 
‘were rendered to the Comptrotler, for services 
“from January to June, 1-72, amounting to 
“two thousand, five hundred dollars, which 
**sum has not yet been paid. Lust Fall, Comp- 
“troller Green appointed Stephea Angell to 
“examine and report how tar the work had 
progressed. In his Report, Mr. Angell says 
“that a large portion of the records have been 
* stereotyped by the New York Printing Com 
“pany; that Dr. O'Callaghan is still engaged in 
“the preparation; that fifteen volumes of six 
“hundred and eighty pages each are ready to be 
**indexed ; but that the style contemplated is 
** unnecessarily expensive, and that the whole of 
“the records could have been brought into 
“‘twelve volumes, well printed, and quite as 
‘‘available as the present style, and at a cost 
‘‘of not more than half the amount contem- 
plated, which cannot be done for two bun- 
dred thousand dollars, even if most economi- 
** cally done. 

** About a month ago, Comptroller Green sent 
“*a communication to Mayor Havemeyer, calling 
‘Shis attention to the subject, and asking if it 
would not be expedient to still further inves- 
“tigate the progress aud cost of the work. 
* Accordingly, at a meeting of the Board of 
Aldermen, a few weeks ayo, a Resulution was 
“adopted to suspend, until further notice, the 
‘* prosecution of the work, inasmuch as the lia- 
“bilities already incurred were thought to be 
** excessive, The Resvlation was referred to the 


“Committee on Printing and Advertising, who | 
“are to report on the amount of the work done, 


**the probable extent and approximate expense 
‘of the whole work contemplated, together 
“‘with the reasons why the work should be 
“abandoned ; or, if continued, to what extent it 
“should be prosecuted. 

** Accordingly, the Commitee, consisting of 
“Alderman Peter Kehr, Oswald Ottendorfer, 
“and Jobn Falconer, met, yesterday, in the City 
“Hall, for the consideratidn of the question of 
“suspending the work of printing the ancient 
“records of the city. The room in which the 
meeting was held was filled by members of 
“the Historical and Geographical Societies, 
“who listened with interest to the proceedings. 

“Professor O'Callaghan was first requested 
“to give his statement. He suid that fifteen 


Two other bills | 


| *© ed with, by unscrupulous parties, 
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*¢volumes were stereotyped, all of which but 
**two had indexes, The fifteen volumes em- 
** brace the periud from 1647 to 1674, seven 
** volumes, from 1647 to 1776, were ready for 
‘*the printer. No record is in existence from 
1776 to 1784, while the Revolution was pend- 
‘ing. The records from 1784 to 1831 are ready 
**for the printer, The whole work will make 
* forty volumes of nearly seven hundred pages 
‘each, octavo. The Professor said that if every- 
**thing were in his favor, the work could not 
**he completed in less than two years from the 
first of May next. 


* Dr. Moore of the Historical Society asked 
**the Aldermen not to be tempted by false econ- 
‘omy; that it was true economy to expend 
** these few thousand dollars fur the work, as it 
‘*was necessary to the welfare of not only the 
“city but of the whule country. Ir the rec- 
‘fords which are now mouldering in the City 
**Hall be lost or burnt, without having copies 
‘* printed, the history of this city would be as 
** fabulous as the history of ancient Rome. 


** Chief justice Daly next addressed the Alder- 
‘men, saying that if the history of this city 
‘“‘was of uny importance, these records were 
* necessary to be printed. He felt anxious for 
‘their safety, because he knew that they were 
* liable to be destroyed by tire or to be tamper- 
This is the 
‘only city which has not had its records 
** printed. He thought Professor O'Callaghan 
‘*the only competent man in the country to 
‘‘undertake such an important work ; and felt 
“anxious that the work be prosecuted, during 
‘*his life. He thought the compensation mod- 
‘* erate for so arduous a task. He added that it 
‘was a disgrace for a city of such magnitude 
‘©as New York, to have its records in such an 
‘‘incomplete form. The Committee then ad- 
*¢ journed.” 


We take the foregoing from a recent number 
of the New York Sun; and we have something 
to say about it. 

Duwing the last few years of Mr. Valentine’s 
official career, that gentleman’s attention was 
frequently called to the importance of the ancient 
recoids of the city, buith as material for history 
and as evidence of the city’s rights, as a munie- 
ipality ; and he was repeatedly urged to secure 
the adoption of measures, by the corporate 
authorities, which would lead to the printing of 
them, with appropriate annotations. But the ven- 
erable Clerk never saw his way clear—there was 
not encugh interest felt in the subject, bv those 
in authority, and the Ring was not yet sufficient- 
ly matured in audacity and mendacity to carry 
the measure through, as matter of public plun- 
der—and nothivg was done, cflicially, in the 
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premises, until after he had given place to an- | establishment of a sinecure, for that Editor’s 


other. 

In 1867-8, in order to bring the subject fully 
before the world, Taz Hisrortcan MaGazrne, 
with the full approval and hearty co-operation 


of Mr. Valentine and by direct and official | 


authority of the corporate authorities of the 


city, commenced the publication of these ancient | 


records, carefully annotated; and they were 
printed, to the extent of one hundred and sev- 
enty small octavo pages, both in the Magazine 
and in book form, without either the present or 
prospective expense to the city of a single cent. 
The importance of the work was seen at once ; 
and, on all hands, our work was commended as 
most timely and valuable—the elaborate foot- 
notes which accompanied and illustrated the 
naked official records very often presenting the 
results of the research of such well-known 
scholars as Brodhead, Pauldiag, Riker, Bergen, 
Valentine, etc. 


In the Spring of 1870, while the recollection 
of this veluntary publication of the earliest of 
these ancient records was yet before the world, 
our advice was sought by a gentleman who 
was Officially connected with the Corporation, 
concerning the publication of those records by 
the Corporation; and, based on the advice we 
gave, on that occasion, a Resolution was pre- 
sented to the Common Council authorizing the 
publication, of those records, properly edited, 
and duly passed. There was no design, as far 
as we had any information, to do more than 
honestly print an honestly edited and carefully 
annotated copy of the records referred to; and 
as the Corporation, years before, had already paid 
Doctor Westbrook and Doctor O'Callaghan for 
translating those of them which are in Dutch, 
there was no linguistic obstacle to prevent any 
one who possessed a competent knowledge of 
the history of the men and matters of New 
Amsterdam and New York, from carrying on 
the work agreeably to the order of the Com- 
mon Council, and with usefulness to those who 
seck information concerning the history of the 
municipality, We know that, both by the 
author and the promoters of the Resolution 
referred to, the duty of editing the work em- 
braced a faithful re production of the ancient 
records, with carefully prepared Introductory 
Notes to the several Series, as carefuily prepar- 
ed foot-notes illustrative of the naked official 
records, the restoration of many of the Orders 
o° the Director-general and Council of the 
Colony, which had been scattered and lost 
from the city records, and the preparation of 
proper indices; and we know, too, that no one 
ever supposed, at that time, that the entire time 
of an Editor was required on the work nor the 





gratification. 


While the Resolution was in the Mayor's 
hands, for approval, the New York Printing 
Company—that notorious creator of fraud, 
which has outdone, in wrong-doing, all other 
authors of municipal corruption—saw, or fan- 
cied it saw, in that Resolution, another object 
to which it could fasten itself, for the deple- 
tion of the City Treasury. Under its influence 
and that of “the Ring” whose auxiliary it was, 
that notorious “Company” was employed to 
print the proposed work; and, as the Editor 
of the proposed work would necessarily have 
a controlling influence in the matter, in various 
respects, one who was an adept in such matters, 
in such connections—if possible, one who had 
already graduated in the school of an “ official” 
printing-office and was not unacquainted with 
the practices of “ official” printers—was neces- 
sary for the consummation of the new pro- 


| gramme, 


There was, at that time, a venerable gentle- 
man filiing a fifteen-hundred dollar clerkship, 
under the State Government, at Albany. He 
was not unacquainted with the subject of the 
ancient records of the city of New York, as he 
had been already paid, by the City. for translat- 
ing a portion of them from the original Dutch 
into the modern English ; nor was he unacquaint- 
ed with the practices of “ official” printers, as 
he had assisted Weed, Parsons, & Co., Corne- 


| lius Van Benthuysen, and other ‘ State Print- 


“ers,” in their very questionable operations on 
the Documentary History of New York and other 
works of tiat character. He was, besides, in 
favor in the Library of the New York Histori- 
cal Society ; and the eminent respectability of 
the controlling power of that distinguished 
body, if it could be brought into requisition 
for the promotion of this portion of the Print- 
ing Company’s scheme for plundering the City, 
would serve, at once, to clothe with apparent 
respectability what was nothing else than cor- 
rupt and to give to the wrong-doer a most ex- 
perienced and most useful co operator, The 
power of the New York Historical Society, 
therefore, was connected with the shafting 
of the New York Printing Company—Doctor 
Moore can tell of what the connecting belt was 
composed and just when and where the connection 
was made—the fifteen hundred dollar clerk was 
brought from Albany and nicely ensconced in 
an office withir sound of the Printing Com- 
pany’s presses, with a salary of Five thousand 
dollars per year; the bound volumes of the 
“ancient records”—tender and time-worn— 
were tuken bodily from the legal repository of 
them, in the City Hall, stripped from their 
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covers, and placed in the hands of the compos- 
itors, for “‘copy;” and the work went on—as 
the work of “the Ring” was wont to go on, 
at that time—swimmingly and agreeably to 
all, except the taxpayers of the City. 

The venerable Editor commenced his labors, on 
this peculiar basis, on the first of October, 1870 ; 
and he is still laboring, we are told, over his im- 


portant work of ---- making indices, at five | 
The sheets of the | 


thousand dollars per year. 
several volumes of the records, separated from 
their covers, have formed, as we have suid, the 
printers’ “copy:” there has been, therefore, no 
copying to be done by the five-thousand dollar 
Editor, The Printing Company’s proof-readers 
have read the proofs: there has been, therefore, 
no proof-reading to be done by the transferred 
gentleman from Albany. A volume of his 
work, which we have carefully examined, clearly 
indicates that illustrative foot-notes, for the 
explanation of the meagre record, to those who 
are not historical experts, have not |een con- 
sidered necessary: there has been no researeh, 
therefore, by the venerable Editor, in whom, if 
what was said before the Aldermen's Commit- 
tee is true, is concentrated all the knowledge 
on the subject which the world need care to 
know. He has merely sat in his office, from 
the first of October, 1870, to June, 1872, and, 
probably, from June, 1872, until now; received 
from the Printing Company, from time to time, 
the printed sheets of fifteen insignificant vol- 
umes of the work, printed in such a style of 
typographical prodigulity, both as to smallness 
of the volume and largeness of the type on 
which it was printed, as only an “official” 
printer who was conscious of his own power 
in a most corrupt Government, possessing ample 
resources, would have thought of employing 
for such a purpose; made the indices—he pre- 
tend:d to do nothing else—to eight of them; 
received five thousand dollars, in money, on 
account; sent in a bill for twenty-five hundred 
dollars more. keeping back the bills for more 
than five thousand dollars, which will also be 
established if he shall obtain payment of 
this; informed the City authorities that, “if 
“everything were in his favor,” twelve thous- 
and, five hundred dollars more would be needed 
to compensate him for making the remainder 
of the indices and writing tbe prefatory note; 
and again connected the motive power of the 
New York Historical Society to the shafting of 
the defunct New York Printing Company, in 
order that the proposed—what-you-call-it— 
might seem to be attired in all the respectabil- 
ity of the eminently respectable body which, at 
that time, moved the official grist-mill. The 
extract-which we make from the Sun, we pre- 
sume, tells the rest of the story; and the ven- 
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erable Editor complacently waits, as Macawber 
is said to have awaited, while Doctor Moore 
grinds his grist, for him, in ‘t Boss Tweed’s” 
mill, which has been set in motion, for this pur- 
pose, by the respectability of the New York 
Historical §. ciety, and engineered by its Li- 
brarian, We shall see, we suppose, what kind 
of a miller Doctor Moore will be, in a reform 
mill: we have seen, in the extract quoted above, 
how admirably he has filled the role of a Pro- 
fessor of “false” and “ true Economy.” 

A few words more, illustrative of the subject, 

First: Without foot-notes, to explain the 
text, the meagre official records which are 
the subjects of this article will be, generally, 
almost useless—indeed, it will require.a pretty 
good acquaintance with the local history of the 
City to render them useful to those who shall 
read them. Why, then, has not the Editor 
prepared the necessary foot-notes? Was he 
not well enough informed on the subject to do 
so, creditably ; or was his yearly allowance an 
insufficient inducement; or was it a part of 
the scheme of the combined respectability of 
the Second-avenue and corruption of Centre- 
street not to do anything which could be 
avoided without impairing their chance for 
payment ? 

Srconp: The ripping apart of the volumes 
of the records and the use of the records them- 
selves, by the printers, for “copy,” instead of 
using copies of the records for that purpose and 
the records themselves only for the revision of 
the “proof-sheets,” indicates a recklessness as 
well as an indolence which, as far as we have 
ever heard, is entirely without paral el. Was 
the expected profit of the undertaking so small 
that a copyist could not have been employed to 
make a duplicate of the record, for the printers’ 
use; or were the bound volumes of the records 
of so little importance that they could be pro- 
perly removed from the Clerk’s office; ripped 
out of their bindings; employed as “copy” 
by dirty-fingered workmen; and exposed, for 
months together, to the fire-risks, und water- 
risks, and thief-risks, and neglect-risks of the 
tinder-box, in Centre-street, which, subsequent- 
ly, became the slaughter-house of a dozen or so 
of those who worked in it ? 

Turrp: As the Editor clearly intended, from 
the beginning, to do nothing but make indices 
and write a prefutory note to the series of 
volumes, the latter of which is not yet touched 
and the former only just commenced—he has 
made the indices to only eight of these little 
volumes, in his more than two years |. bor, with- 
out pretending to have done anything else— 
we submit that jive thousand dollars per year, 
for such a service, is entirely out of keeping, 
unless among those, attachés of “the Ring,” 
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who closed their eyes to propriety and integri- 
ty; and we cannot reconcile the claim for such 
a compensation, for such a service, with that 
other claim, to eminent respectability, which 
has been made by some folks, for the parties to 
this questionable trans:ction, We also submit, 
with «lue re:pect, that that wonderful talent of 
which we huve heard so much—even when em- 
ploved in merely “editing” other people's 
writings and making indices for them—which, 
previously, could command nothing more than 
a fifteen-hundred dollar clerkship, could noi 
honestly lave become entitled to more than 
three times that amount as a mere index-maker 
of pu'lic documents ; and we will leave it to 
any respectable workman who is practically 
acquainted with such matters—John Ward 


Dean or Samuel G, Drake, of Boston, Lyman | 


C. Draper or Daniel 8, Durrie, of Ma ison, A 
8. Spofford, of Washington, Doctor Henry R, 
Stiles or John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., of New 
York, and Doctor Frankliv B. Hough, of Low- 
ville,tor instance—to determiae if more than two 
years of time and upwards of twelve thousand 
do lars of money could have been possibly em- 
ployed, honestly, in making indices ior eight 
such volumes as these—we know, personally, 
that eight such indices, to such volumes, could 
have been made by gentlemen who are quite as 
capable as Do tor O'Callaghan ever was, at 
one-tenth of the cost which he has inflicted on 
the city for that work; and, in that case, they 
would have been*quite as well done. 

FourtH: Because of this propensity to ex- 
tort monies beyond a just compensation for the 
services rendered, those who seek the original 
authorities, in their study of American history, 
are wounded in the houses of those who as 
sume to be their friends and are deprived of 
the advantage: for study which, otherwise, they 
might comfortably enjoy. For instance, tle 
swindle inflicted on the taxpayers, by some- 
body, stopped the publication of what—under 
the title o1 the Documentary Ilistory, edited by 
Doctor O’Callaghan—might have been of in- 
estimable value to those who desire to know 
more of the history of this State, had it been 
continued ; and the same may he said of The 
Minutes of the Council, yet unfinished, which 
the same Doctor O'Callaghan began to carry 
through the “ official” press, at Albany, sume 
years since, and never finished, The Corpora- 
tion Munual, edited by the late D. T. Vulen 
tine; the Calendars of the Deeds, Mortgages, 
etc., recorded in the Register’s office; and the 
Calendars of the archives of the State, edited 
by Doctor O'Callaghan, have been discontin- 
ued, also, because of the bad odor, concerning 
their cost, which some one—either Euitor, 
or Printer, or both—has cast over them; and 
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now the long looked-for, long hoped-for records 
of the city, from the same cause, are evidently 
‘(loomed to remain in manuscript, unprinted, 
for another geveration or two, unless they shal! 
be printed by private enterprize without resort- 
ing to the taxpayers for assistance. Notwith- 
standing all this, we find a Historical Society 
employed, by its executive officers and its in 
fluences, either dircetly or indirectly, in pro- 
moting the wrong and in retarding the pro- 
gress of historical studies! This is, truly, a 
wonderful age. 

Firru: With all due respect to Chief-justice 
Daly, we think he made a mistake when he 
said “ Profe-sor O'Callaghan” was, in his epin- 
ion, ‘the only competent man in the country to 
“undertake such an important work ;” and we 
hazard nothing when we say that, learned ag 
he may he, all that relates to the history of the 
city of New York does not begin and end in 
Doctor O'Callaghan, 

Probably the Chief-justice can tell us just 
what Doctor O'Callaghan has really done to. 
merit such high praise as he has thus bestowed 
on him: we lave seen his ZZistory of New Neth- 
erland, and we have seen the occasional foot- 
notes and the indices which he has added to 
various documents, the latter from other pens 
than his own, which, as an auxiliary to cifferent 
“State Printers,” he has ushered through the 
press, at the cost of the tax-payers of this 
State. Nota single orig nal work, besides the 
History of New Netherland and a bibliographi- 
cal list of American bibles, as far as we have 
knowledge, has ever escaped his pen, unless, as 
has been stated, he was co-author, with William 
Lyon Mackenzie, of the two volumes which bear 
the name of the latter and were suppressed ly 
legal process; and his laurels, as ‘the only 
“competent man,” rest solely, with the excep 
tions named, on his ability to make excellent 
indices, when he can take his own time to do the 
work and be liberally pid for doing it, and to 
co-operate with “State Printers” in some of 
the most flagrant jobs of book-making, at Al- 
bany, of which the annals of that iocality bear 
testimony. 

The Chief justice must have heard of one, 
J. Romeyn Brodhead, as well as of John Pauld- 
ing, David T, Valentine, James Riker, Doctor 
Franklin B. Hough, and the learned author 
of the decision, in the Surrogute’s Court, 
in the case of Brick's Estate—all living when 
* Professor Callaghan” embarked in this un- 
dertaking—all of whom were wrong:d in 
their well-earned reputations by the extrava- 
gent estimate which he has put on the Doctor’s 
ability; and if it will not be regarded as un- 
reasonable, in the face of such an authority, we 
can name an underling, a mere “ understrap- 
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“per,” unto whom even Doctor O' Callaghan has 
not hesitate! to resort for information, on nice 
questions of local history, whose real ability to 
edit those records as far surpasses that of Doc- 
tor O'Callaghan to do the same work, as the 
ability of the Chief ju-tice to extol the Doctor's 
qualifications for that duty surpasses the abili- 
ty, in the latter line, of the Historica Maea- 
zInE—we refer to William Kelby, the unassum- 
ing, but not less meritorious, assistant of Doctor 
Moore, in the legitimate duties of the latter as 
Librarian of the New York Historical Society. 

We protest, therefore, aguinst such an alli- 
ance of eminent respectability and eminent 
criminality as we have noticed, nominally for 
the promotion of historical literature but real- 
ly for something very much less deserving. We 
protest against such an alliance of the digni- 
tied New York Historical Society with the dis- 
reputable New York Printing Company, as the 
Sun has described, in order to secure a sine- 
cure for anybody, at the expence of decency 
and the rights of others—taxpayers and non- 
taxpayers. We protest against the publica- 


tion of the ancient records of the city, through 
such a combination of honor 
such a form, unxccompanied 


d dishonor, in 
ly explanatory 
foot-notes, at such a cost, under such undue 
pretences of supe:ior wisdom and unapproach- 
able virtue, as we have noticed, no matter 
whose temper shall be ruffled or whose preten- 
sions to respectability shall be, thereby, exposed 
in all their flimsiness, 

We ask the tax-payers of New York to 
watch the progress of this movement of those 
—respectable and disreputable, confederated— 
who seck to saddle them with another job, 
not quite as large but equally disreputable in 

rinciple, as some others: we call on the mem- 

ers of the New York Historical Society to 
determine whether or not the high character 
and influence of that body shall be prostituted 
for the promotion of a flagrant wrong on the 
city, under the pretense of serving the cause of 
historical literature, 


XIV.— BOOKS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tus Hisrcrtoat Magazine, are respectfully re- 
quesied to forward the same. either direct to “ Henry B, 
“ Dawson, Morrisania, N. Y.,” or to Messrs, Sortsner, 
Anmstrone, & Co., Booksellers, 6:4 Broadway, New 
York City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 
1,—Papers relating to the History of the Church 
in Pennsylvania, A. D., 1680-1778, Edited by William 
Stevens Perry, D.D. Privately printed. 1871. Quarto, 
pp. title-page and verso, xxi., C07. 


Our readers are generally aware that, many 
years since, the General Convention of the Prot- 
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estant Episcopal Church in the United States 
authorized the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., to 
collect, in Europe and elsewhere, copies of 
whatever correspondence and other documents, 
illustrative of the history of that denomination 
of prefessing Christians, in the early period, he 
could find; aud that the Doctor zealously dis- 
charged that duty, leaving behind him, at his 
decease, a large collection of manuscripts, now 
known as The Ilawks Collection, Many of 
our readers are aware, also, that our friend, the 
Rev. Doctor Perry has succeeded Doctor Hawks, 
as the appointed Historiographer of the Conven- 
tion; and those who have been privileged to 
examine and employ the work, will remember, 
also, gratefully, that some two or three years 
since, the latter gentleman edited and published, 
by order of the Convention, a very small edition 
of that portion of The JJawks Collection which 
relates to the early history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Virginia. 

The elegant volume before us is the second of 
the series—a sumptuous quarto, beautifully print- 
ed, and filled with ‘documents concerning the 
histury of the Episcopalean Church in Pennsyl- 
vania, supplemented with appropriate notes and 
an admirable index—and we have pleasure in in- 
viting the attention of our readers tu it. It isa 
local of the highest importance, for the illustra- 
tion of both the ecclesiastical and civil history 
of the Province of Pennsylvania; and no one 
can pretend to write on any subject connected 
with the carly history of that important Com- 
monweulth or with any of her leading inhabhi- 
tants, prior to the War of the Revolution, 
without referring to it. 

As we have said, the volume is a large quarto, 
printed with old-style type, on tinted Jaid paper, 
in the finest style of modemn book-making ; 
and the edition is a very small one, only for 
subscribers. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


2.— Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
at the semi-annual meeting, held in Boston, April 28, 
1872, Worcester: 1872. Octavo, pp. 85. 


In this tract we have the record of the work 
of this excellent Suciety, between October, 1871, 
and Apiil, 1872; and it affords the best of 
evidence of the intelligenee, zeal, and industry 
of those who conduct its affairs, 

The Report of the Executive Committee dis- 
cusses the literature of discovery on the North- 
west coast of America; the Librarian's Report 
discusses various subjects of practical interest ; 
the Treasurer's Report presents the Budget of 
the Society, in all its encouraging details, 
Besides, we have an admirable speech trom Rev, 
Dr, Ellis, on Zvwn-debts, which may be read, 
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usefully, by town-officers and town tax-payers, 
without as well as within Massachusetts; and 
a carefully-prepared paper, by Horace Davis, on 
The likelihood ‘of an admixture of Japanese 
«blood on our North-western coast, illustrated by a 
map of the ‘Japanese Warm Stream” of the 
Pacific. 

We are glad to perceive that this excellent 
old Society is still earnestly engaged in the 
work to which it was dedicated by its founders ; 
and we hope that its best days will be those 
“which are in the future. 

The typography of this tract is excellent. 


8.—Proceedings of the New-England Historic, Gene- 
‘ alogical Society, at the annual meeting, January 1, 1878. 
Boston : 1873. Octavo, pp. 44. 


The Reports of the Committees and officers of 
this excellent Society indicate a degree of pros- 
perity and activity which will gratify its warm- 
est friends; and at a cost, for conducting its 
affairs, which ought to put a blush of shame 
on the face of those who conduct at least one 
Society, nearer by, if any thing could produce 
a blush of shame on their faces short of an 
exposure of the details of their infidelity to the 
spirit as well as the letter of their trust. 

The increase of the Library, during 1872, 
‘was one thousand and forty-six bound and un- 
bound volumes and five thousand, nine bundred, 
and nine-nine pamphlets—including one hundred 
and two bound volumes of newspapers—and 
**a large number of manuscripts, besides many 
**maps, engravings, photographs, and articles 
‘*for the Cabinet,” the great importance of 
which will be apparent to every one. The Socie- 
ty has been seated in its own ‘‘ House;” it has 
secured one of the most competent and faithful 
men in the State as its Librarian; its funds have 
increased, irrespective of its Building fund, 
more than a thousand dollars; and, in short, 
it has shown, practically, what an active, earn- 
est set of men can do, with small means; and 
left those who have a greater regard for the 
amount of their own salaries than for the pur- 
poses uf their employment to wonder why it is 
not the goud-fortune of their Societies to be one- 
half as prosperous or a quarter as efficient. 


C.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


4.—The Medical and Surgical History of the War of 
the Rebellion. (1861-65.) Prepared, in accordance with 
Acts of Congress, under the direction of Surgeon General 
Joseph K. Barnes, United States Army. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1870, 


The Medical and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion. PartI. Volume. Medical History. Prepar- 
ed, under the direction of Joseph K. Barnes, Surgeon 
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General United States Army, by J, J. Woodward, Assist- 
ant Surgeon United States Army. Quarto, pp, xliii., 726, 
(6, not numbered) 265. 

The Medical and Surgical History of the War of the 
Rebellion. Part I. Volume II. Surgical History. Pre- 
pared, under the direction of Joseph K. Barnes, Surgeon 
General United States Army, by George A. Otis, Assistant 
Surgeon United States Army. Quarto, pp. clv., 650, xiv. 


Every careful writer of military history will 
find in the medical and surgical records of armies 
very much information, of the highest interest, 
which cannot, ordinarily, be found elsewhere ; 
and every one who cares to luok, beyond the 
results of military ope’ ations, at the causes which 
have produced or the influences which have 
controlled them, will, necessarily, resort to the 
annals of the composition, the sanitary condi- 
tion, and the havoc made in the ranks by disease 
and the missiles of the enemy. For this rea- 
son, the Medical and Surgical History of any 
War is as important to those who undertake to 
write concerning the military operations in that 
War as it can possibly be to the medical or surg- 
ical student; and no official history of a War 
can be regarded as complete which does not 
include a faithful transcript of the observations 
and experienc the Surgeons who accompan- 
ied the Armies, Therein 

It was regarded as most gratifying informa- 
tion, therefore, when we leatned that the Fed- 
eral authorities were preparing to print the 
annals of its faithful medical staff, concerning 
the operations of the recent War; and still 
more welcome were the first-fruits of that ser- 
vice—the two elegant quartos, referred to, at the 
head of this notice—when, through the cour- 
tesy of the Surgeon-general of the Army, they 
were laid on our tabie. 

The first-named of the two volumes—the Med- 
ical History—opens with an Introductory Note, 
by the Surgeon-general, in which he traces, 
with yreat particularity, the origin and progress 
of. the measures which have resulted in the pub- 
lication of this volume; and this is followed by 
an elaborate Zntroduction, in which the general 
subject of the volume, the system of its con- 
struction, and a minute description of its con- 
tents are carefully presented. There is, also, 
in this portion of the work, a very interesting 
discussion of the question as to the loss of life, 
during the War; and, if for no other feature, 
that portion of the work entitles it to the high- 
est consideration by every student of the history 
of the War. Then fellows an elaborate series 
of tables showing the sickness and mortality of, 
respectively, the white and the colored troops, 
month by month, and ‘‘ region” by ‘ region,” 
extending to a hundred and fifty distinct dis- 
eases, appropriately classified. An ‘‘ Appen- 
‘**dix” follows, containing a mass of Reports 
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of Medical Directore and other Documents, 
from the Battle of Bull-run to the close of the 
Wai—a series of papers of the highest import- 
ance, as material for history, and carefully illus- 
trated with maps of the principal battles and 
scenes of operations. 

The second-named of these volumes—the 
Surgical ITistory—opens with the same Intro- 
ductory Note, by the surgeon-general, which 
opens the Medical ITistory, already noticed ; 
and this is followed by an Jntroduction to the 
volume, by Doctor Otis, its Editor ; a Chronolog- 
ical Summary of Engagements and Battles—a 
paper embracing descriptions of the conflicting 
forces, their respective losses, and other inform- 
ation—and an Index to the Chronological Sum- 
mary, in which those conflicts are noticed, al- 
phabetically. 


hundreds of cases of wounds and injuries of, re- 


spectively, the head, the face, the neck, the spine, | 
and the chest, sustained by both Federal and | 
Confederate soldicrs—a series of reports which, | 
more generally than any other of the series, will 
be found useful to the surgical community ; but, 
nevertheless, affording, not unfrequently, evi- 
dence which will be found of the highest im- 


portance by those who love to explore the inner 
recesses of historical truth. 
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history should be enabled to ascertain, from 
official sources, what she did and what she did 
not do, as one of the leading Commonwealths 
of the Confederation. 

But, some years after Peace was established, a 


| new spirit was aroused and a new policy estab- 


lished. A competent scholar was employed as 
the State’s historiographer; the records of . her 


}several Regiments and Battalions were com- 


pleted; and the world was made acquainted 


| with the fact that Pennsylvania had, at last, 


become sensible that those who had supported 
her banners, in the ficld, were entitled to Penn- 





The text of the volume contains | 
detailed reports, many of them illustrated, of | 


| adapted to that purpose. 
| to be very little to be desired which has net 


sylvania’s gratitude. Five large volumes form 
the important record, as Pennsylvania has now 
completed it; and no one, unless by accident, 
need look in vain for a complete record of every 
Regiment or Battalion which has borne her 
standards or that of every man, old or young, 


| who bas fought her battles. 


The History is arranged by Regiments— 
every Regiment enjoying its separate record of 
services and separate Roster of officers and men 
(the latter arranged, alphabetically, by Com- 
panies) with their respective ranks, dates of 
muster and individual records—and is illustrated 
with carefully-prepared maps and engravings 
Indeed, there seems 


Our readers will perceive that the work before | been anticipated ; and the author is entitled to 
us is highly prized, by us, as an authority in his-| great credit for the patient industry which he 


tory as well as in science. 


We are grateful to| has displayed in every part of his laborious 


him who projected it and to those who executed | services. 


it. We hope that no untoward event will occur 
to.retard the publication of the volumes not yet 
issued. 

Typographically considered, these volumes 


The volumes are very handsomely printed by 


| the State Printer, and will become objects of 
| anxious enquiry wherever the history of the 
| military operations of the recent struggle shall 


possess great beauty, both in their text and their | become subjects of intelligent enquiry. 


illustrations—-they are seldom surpassed, as spec- | 


imens of elegant book-making. 


5.—History of th 
prepared in compliance with Acts of the Legislature, by 
Samuel P. Bates. Volumes IIL, IV.,and V. Harrisburg: 
1870-1871. Large octavo, pp. [Volume III.) iv., 1879; 
( Volume ZV.) v., 1808; ( Volume V.) v., 1481. 


volumes of this series; and we have pleasure in 
returning to the subject, with the closing vol- 
umes betore us. 

During the progress of the War, and for sev- 
eral years after its close, Pennsylvania appeared 
to care nothing for the record of her own devo- 
tion to the cause of the eountry nor for that of 
the gallantry of her troops in the field. Her 
Reports were mere skeletons; and she provided 
scaicely enough of those to supply the necessary 
wants of her Executive officers, without seem- 
ing to care whether or not students of her 


| New Jersey was favored, a year or two since 


We have already noticed, at length, the earlier | 


6.—Official Register of the Oficere and Men of Neu 
Jersey, in the Revolutionary War, compiled under orders 


ennsylvania Volunteers, 1861-5;| of His Excellency Theodore F. Randolph, Governor, by 
| William 8, Stryker, Adjutant General. Printed by author- 


ity of the Legislature. 
pp. 878. 


Trenton, N.J.: 1872, Octavo, 


—and, probably she is now—with an Executive 
who possessed a clear head and was upright in 
the discharge of his official duties; and he was 
| blessed with an assistant, as his Adjutant-gen- 
eral, who was of the same rare kind. Between 
the two—the Adjutant-general and the Govern- 
or—it was determined to make and publish a 
complete record of the soldiers of New Jersey 
who served, respectively, in the Army of the 
Revolution, in the War of 1812, and in the 
Mexican War—we suppose that of the Jersey- 
men who served in the recent Civil War will 
complete the series—and, the Legislature having 
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approved the proposition, in the portly volume 
before us we have the first-fruits of that patri- 
otic undertaking. 

The volume opens with a brief digest of the 
action of the Continental Congress and of the 
Provincial Congress of ‘New Jersey which called 
into the service of the Cc ntinent the first two 
Battalions of the New Jersey line; and that is 
fullowed with Rosters of their respective officers 
and sketches of their services in the field. Fol- 
lowing these are similar digests, Rosters, and 
sketches of services of the Third Battalion of 
the *‘ First Establishment,” the four Battalions 
of the “Second Kstablishment,” and the three 
Battalions of the ‘* Third Establishment ;” and 
lists of the officers, Jerseymen, who served in 
other commands than those included in the ten 
Battalions fist referred to. Then come the O/- 
Jicial Roster of Continental Troops, beginning 
with William Alexander, Lord Stirling, Major- 
general, and ending with Isaac Zopus, a Private 
in ‘* * Spencer's Regiment,’ Cohtinental Army; ” 
records of the origin and officers of the ‘*‘ State 
© troops” and of the officers of the State ‘* Mili 
**tia; " the Laws under which that Militia was 
organized, in the several Counties of the State, 
from 1775 until 1781; and notices of its ser- 
vices in the field. .An elaborate Official Ros- 
ter of State Troops and Militia follows, in 
which Major-general Philemon Dickinson heads 
the list and ‘* William Young, Teamster,” clos- 
es it; anda similar Roster of the officers in the 
Nava! Service and an Index close the volume. 


In all these several Rosters the names are 
arranged, alphabetically, under their several offi- 
ces ; and the Counties to which the men belong- 
ed and, very often, their respective Regiments 
and brief notices of their services add to the 
interest of the brief record. 

Our readers will need no reminder from us of 
the interest which necessarily attaches to this 
very elaborate record; and how much genealo- 
gists and students will rejoice at this evidence 
of New Jersey's judicious liberality in second- 
ing the excellent judgment and disinterested 
industry, in this instance, of those whom it has 
been her good fortune to secure as her public 
officers. 

The volume is a very handsome one; and we 
are indebted to our friend, General William 8. 
Stryker, the excellent Adjutant-general of the 
State, for the copy which is before us. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


%.—History of Lexington Kentucky Its Early Annals 
and Recent Progress including Biographical Sketches and 
Personal Reminiscences of the Pioneer Settlers Notices of 

prominent citizens etc ete By George W Ranck Cincin- 
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nati Robert Clarke & Co 1872 Octavo, pp. vill., 498. 
Price $4.00, 


The author, not without propriety, has called 
Lexington, ‘*the Jamestown of the West; the 
** advance-guard of civilization ; the center from 
“which went forth the conquerors of a savage 
‘*empire.” She is, also, the second outgrowth 
of an intelligent community—the second city 
which has occupied the same site—and, within 
the memory of living men, she was rich in her 
crumbling remains of a powerful, intelligent, 
and by-gone race, It was proper, therefore, 
that she should find an annalist; and the vol- 
ume before us is intended to meet that want. 

Opening with a survey of the remains of the 
ancient city, as far as the remains have been 
noticed by those who preceded him or can be 
found, to-day, the author next describes, succes- 
sively, the intermediate occupation of Kentucky, 
by the Indians; the occupation of the same 
territory, by the whites; the settlement of Lex- 
ington, in 1775; and her subsequent progress 
and decline. In this work, he has largely, but 
necessarily, introduced the nistory of all Ken- 
tucky and, incidentally, he has noticed, also, 
that of the entire West; but, although he has 
thus extended his observation beyond the limits 
of municipal Lexington, her particular annals 
are not obscured nor the memories of her burgh- 
ers overlooked. It was necessary, in order to 
present her story and that of her founders, in all 
their completeness, that that of Kentucky and the 
wide West, beyond her boundaries, should also 
be noticed; and the duty has been carefully and 
judiciously met. 

It is very seldom that any locality can secure 
so faithful an annalist as Mr. Rauck has proved 
limself to be; and we very rarely find a work 


| of this class which has been prepared with such 


evidently untiring industry. Nothing seems to 
have been forgotten or overlooked, of what Lex- 
ington has ever seen or ever done; and it seems 
that no one has ever set foot within her bound- « 
aries without finding a place in this admirable 
record. Had it been provided with a suitable 
Table of Contents and a carefully-prepared 
Index, we should have considered it as perfect as 
it very well could be, in the absence of any 
attempt to present the genealogies of the lead- 
ing families of the locality ; and we cannot omit 
‘he mention of our deep regret that a work 
which has been prepared with so much labor 
and printed with so much taste, should not have 
been provided with a Zable of Contents and an 


| Index, of a character suitable to the wants of 


those who will have occasion to use it. 
As a specimen of Western book-making, 
is a very neatly executed volume. 


it 
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8.—Annals of Phanixville and its vicinity: from the | graphical and genealogical sketches and more 
settlement to the year 1871, giving the origin and growth | than fifty -portraits, not only the statistics of 
of the Borough, with information concerning the adjacent | their leading families but the lineaments of 
townships of Chester and Montgomery Counties and the | +), oj more prominent members. 
valley of the Schuykill, by Samuel Whitaker Pennypacker, | It promises well for the history of *‘ the West ” 
Esqr. Philadelphia: Bavis & Pennypacker. 1871. Oc-) iat such a volume as this has been already de- 
tav0, pp. 206. |voted to a record of the simple annals of a 
single County ; and we congratulate the inhabi- 
tants of Wayne county that they have found 
one who was both able and willing to perpet- 
uate the history of the heroism of their ances- 
tors and the prosperity which has crowned their 
humble labors, with so much patient fidelity and 
so much minuteness. 

The volume is very neatly printed by Messrs. 
| Robert Clarke & Co., and is worthy of an 
extended circulation. 


Nearly one half of this volume is occupied 
with a careful survey of the history of Chester- 
county and its vicinity, from its settlement until 
the close of the War of 1812, interspersed with 
documents for the support of the narrative and | 
its illustration, The latter half of the volume 
is confined tv the annals of the Borough of | 
Pheenixville, from the purchase of the site on 
which it stands, in December, 1731, until 1871, 
in which portion of the work, with great indus- 
try and evident care, the small beginnings and 
the rise to prosperity of that flourishing commun- | 
ity are duly recorded. | 10..——-Marly History of the Lutheran Church in America, 

There has been no waste of words in the |/rom the settlement of the Swedes on the Delaware. to the 
preparation of this volume for the press; and | ™@dle of the eighteenth century. By C. W. Scheaffer, 
yet there seems to be nothing lacking, in a care- |New Etition. Philadelphia: The Lutheran Book-store, 
ful, complete, conscientious presentation of the | 18¢8- Duodecimo, pp. 142. 
facts, as far as the author has traversed the) We notice, in this place—althougk it is nota 
field which he has labored in. There is no at-| Recent Publie.tion—this hand-book of Luther- 
tempt to record the genealogies of families, | an history, in order that our readers who have 
such as we see in every such work which pro-| occasion to refer to works on that subject may 
ceeds from New England—an omission which | not overlook it. 
will be regretted, years hence, when Jove of| It does not profess to be very complete, nor 
family shall have become more developed in| is it so; but it will be found useful, as far as 
that portion of the Republic—but ‘the short | it goes, as a general guide to the history of the 
“and simple annals” of the neighborhood—all | Swedish, Dutch, and German Lutherans, in 
that was considered noteworthy, thereabouts—| America, until “the middle of the eighteenth 
have certainly fallen into capable hands and | + century ”—say until within a hundred and 
been successfully and satisfactorily presented. |twenty years of our time—and, as such, we 


The want of a proper Index is the principal | notice it, notwithstanding the date of its pub- 
drawback ; and, in a new edition, should one} lication. 


be called for, it is to be hoped the oniission will! It is very neatly printed. 
be remedied. 

The volume is a very handsome one ; and is 
illustrated with a Map, fac-similes, and several | XV.—CURRENT EVENTS. 


neat wood-cuts. 





Osttusry.—Cnrartes Hatsey Mircnert, the 
| fifth son of Mixorr Mrrcenet, Esqr. and Exiza, 
%.—History of Wayne County, Indiana, from its first| neé StuumMan, his wife, was born at White 
settlement to the present time ; with numerous Biograph- | Plains, Westchester-county, N. Y., on the thir- 
ical and Family Sketches. By Andrew W. Young. Em-| teenth of February, 1824; entered the Univer- 
bellished with upwards of fifty portraits of Citizens and sity of the City of New York and graduated in 
Views of Buildings. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. | the Class of 1844; read law in the office of his 
1872. Octavo, pp. 459. elder brother, William Minott Mitchell, Esqr., 

This portly volume contains the annals of| New York, and was admitted to practice in 
Wayne-county, Indiana, situated on the border|1846; removed to Milan, Ohio, in 1847, and 
of Ohio and almost directly East from Indian-| continued to reside there, practising his profes- 
apolis, sion, until 1852, when he returned to New York, 

Opening with a general description of the|in which latter city he resumed his practice, 
County and ample notices of its settlement and | and continued therein—the greater portion of 
general progress in prosperity, it next introduces | the time in partnership with his cousin, MINoTT 
each town, separately; carefully recording 1ts| MrrcwEeLt Sriiman, Esqr., forming the firm of 
history, the progress of its improvements, and | MircHert & Stttm~1an—until his decease. He 
its present condition; and preserving, in bio-| married, on the twenty-first of July, 1859, 
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TsaBetta R., daughter of Hon. Jonn Hutt, of 
Freehold, New Jersey, who, with two children, 
survives him; and he died, from nervous pros- 
tration, at his residence—the well-known home 
of his father—on the thirtieth of January, 
1873. 

With Mr. Mitchell’s father and some of the 
members of his family it was our fortune to 
become personally and intimately acquainted, in 
the days of our young manhood, more than a 
third of a century since; and, subsequently, it 
was our fortune, also, to meet them, in opposi- 
tion, as a principal party, in one of the most 
tedious legal contests which the Bar and the 
Bench of Westchester-county have ever engaged 
in—a contest, too, in which they were on the 
losing side. Nearly twenty years ago, it was 
our fortune, also, to remove, with our young 


family, to the vicinity of White Plains and to | 
become a neighbor and every-day associate of | 
the animosities | 


all of them; and, with all 
which had been created by years of family 
strife entirely buried, by both parties, it was our 
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well as in New York, made him perfectly famil- 
iat with the men and matters of our own coun- 
try. He was a good lawyer, too ; and, with- 
out entering public life, as an office see ker, he 
was thoroughly acquis ainted with the political 
affairs of the Republic. 

But it was in the social circle and among 
those whom he recognized as his friends, that 
‘* Halsey” shone brightest; and in that capac- 
ity, especially, will he be remembered, most 
fondly, by those who were regarded by him as 
belonging to that circle. Quick, impulsive, out- 
spoken, he was, nevertheless, as slow to inflict 
a wound, unnecessarily, as he was prompt to 


| assuage it, if inflicted improperly ; and no one 


could have been more generous in forgetting 
past differences, honestly entertained, or in for- 
giving a wrong, inflicted without malice, than 
he. Te was fond of harmless jokes, heartily 
participating therein; and those who have 
traveled, day by day, between ‘‘ the Plains” 
|}and New York, or who met him in his busi- 
| ness office, or in his family circle, will remem- 





privilege to find in both the venerable heads of | ber his frequent sallies of wit, his brilliant rep- 
the family, as well as in the younger members | artee, and his earnest, hearty bursts of laughter 


of it, neighbors whose untiring kindness could 
not have been exceeded by ‘those who were 
nearer to us, and, subsequently, friends, who, 
in our adversity, as well as in our prosperity, 
have been unchanged and unchangable, con- 
stant in good words and works, and never becom- 
ing weary therein. 

In this family group—embracing parents, 
children, grandchildren, nephews, and _ neices, 
the aged as well as the young—‘‘ Halsey,” 
for by that familiar name our deceased friend 


was generally known, was always among the | 


first to meet and to greet us with his hearty, 
outspoken salutation; and, only a short time | 
before his death, we received from him one of 
those letters of hearty censure of what was sup- 
posed to have been an indiscreet act of our own, 
which, quite as much asa word of hearty ap- 
proval, it is the privilege of a friend to write to 
us. He was then in ill-health; but we did not 
entertain a thought of his danger until the sad 
tidings of his decease abruptly broke upon us, 


informing us that another of our friends had | ; 
Jr., died, 


been taken, another of the ties which bind us 
to earth had been suddenly broken. 

Mr. Mitchell possessed natural abilities of a 
high order; and they were improved by a lib- 
eral education, by diligent study, and by ex- 
tended travel, both in the old world and the 
new—three several visits to Europe (one of 
them in company with James T. Brady and 
Edward Sanford; another in company with 
Governor Seward) having served to make him 
acquainted with whatever was noticable in Eu- 
rope; and his long residence in the West, as 


when others retorted, even to his own disadvant- 
age. 

Having known and enjoyed his earnest friend- 

ship, when a friend was most welcome, we 
know how heavy the blow is which has taken 
|him from us; oath our heartfelt sympathy is 
| extended to those, both within and without his 
| family circle, who were bound to him by tics of 
a yet more sacred character— wife, children, 
| brothers, nephews, neices—and who feel more 
| keenly than we can the power of his absence. 


—Joun Romeyn Bropugap, LL.D.—After this 
page was entirely in type, we received the sad 
| tidings of the death of our distinguished friend, 
JouN. Romtyn Bropueap, the well- known his- 
| torian of New York; and we make room for 
this brief notice of it. In our next, we shall 
endeavor to notice the event more fully than we 
can at this time. 


Atherton H. Stevens, 
in East Cambridge, recently. He 
was formerly in command of the First Battil- 
ion of Massachusetts Cavalry, and Provost-mar- 
shal of the Twenty-sixth Army Corps, also the 


—Lieutenant-colonel 





| 
\ 


first Union officer who entered Richmond, and 
received its surrender from Mayor Mayo. 


—Mr. George A. Simmons, of Boston, hae 
presented to Independence Chamber, Philadel- 
phia, a copy of the portrait of Samuel Adams, 
by Copley, which hangs in Faneuil Hall. .y 


vel 





